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The Department of State BULLETIN, 
a weekly publication issued by the 
Public Services Division, Bureau of 
Public Affairs, provides the public 
and interested agencies of the 
Government with information on de- 
velopments in the field of foreign rela- 
tions and on the work of the Depart- 
ment of State and the Foreign Service. 
The BULLETIN includes selected press 
releases on foreign policy, issued by 
the White House and the Department, 
and statements and addresses made 
by the President and by the Secretary 
of State and other officers of the De- 
partment, as well as special articles on 
various phases of international affairs 
and the functions of the Department. 
Information is included concerning 
treaties and international agreements 
to which the United States is or may 
become a party and treaties of general 
international interest. 

Publications of the Department, 
United Nations documents, and leg- 
islative material in the field of inter- 
national relations are listed currently. 
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by Under Secretary Dillon? 


You and I have much in common. As the State 
Department official most directly concerned with 
our foreign aid program, I am seeking, on the 
governmental level, to achieve many of the things 
you have accomplished over the past 38 years on 
a person-to-person basis. Another bond is the 
fact that there are certainly many elements of 
social service in present-day diplomacy, and I can 
well imagine that there must be many calls for 
diplomacy in international social service today. 
I was impressed to learn that your worldwide 
organization helped solve vexing personal prob- 
lems last year for some 55,000 troubled people in 
more than 100 countries. Much of your work has 
been in the Far East, from where I returned last 
week after visiting Japan, Korea, Hong Kong, 
and Taiwan.? Because of your interest in the 
welfare of the individual in these places, I should 
like to discuss some of the ways in which the 
United States is cooperating with the peoples of 
free Asia in their struggle for social and economic 
progress. 

Asian eagerness for betterment, which some- 
times borders on impatience, is something you 
nse as you travel through the Far East. With 
nergy and tenacity of purpose the free nations 
of Asia are vastly enlarging their possibility of 
whieving security, stability, and progress. 

‘Address made before the International Social Service 
itt New York, N.Y., on Nov. 13 (press release 790 dated 
Nov. 12). 

*For text of a statement made by Mr. Dillon at Tokyo 
m Oct. 27 before a meeting of the Contracting Parties 
‘0 the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade, see 
BULLETIN of Nov. 16, 1959, p. 703; for the text of an ad- 
tess he made at Tokyo on Oct. 29 before the America- 
Vapan Society, see ibid., Nov. 23, 1959, p. 789. 
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Cooperating With Free Asia for Social and Economic Progress 


This drive for progress under freedom is no- 
where more evident today than in the Republic 
of China. The island of Taiwan has been aptly 
described as “a kind of pilot plant where an an- 
cient civilization and Western techniques are 
blending to produce a new way of life and a new 
promise.” It also demonstrates what can be 
accomplished in a newly developing area when 
adequate United States economic assistance is 
effectively used to supplement the area’s own 
resources. 

Taiwan lives under the constant threat of 
Communist Chinese aggression from the main- 
land. Inevitably the Communist menace makes 
the headlines rather than the island’s rapid eco- 
nomic and social advancement over the past 10 
years. As a recent visitor I can testify that this 
progress has been extraordinary. It is also begin- 
ning to exert a beneficial influence elsewhere in 
Asia by showing how a low-income area can move 
forward in freedom and, in the process, develop 
the needed momentum for sustained growth. 

When hostilities broke out in Korea in 1950, 
Taiwan was nearly bankrupt. The island’s pro- 
ductive facilities had been severely damaged dur- 
ing World War IT, and the war-burdened economy 
could not finance needed repairs. Neither could it 
afford imports of necessary foodstuffs and raw 
materials. Farm production was extremely low. 
Industrial output was almost nonexistent. Infla- 
tion was rampant, unemployment high, and living 
standards were at bare subsistence levels. 

This dangerous situation had been intensified 
by the influx of nearly 2 million persons from the 
mainland following the arrival of the Chinese 
Government in 1949. 
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The Republic of China faced the twin tasks of 
quickly improving its defensive posture and rais- 
ing its inadequate living standards. Few observers 
gave the country much chance of simultaneous 
realization of these objectives. Yet today, only 
10 years after the first American aid programs, 
these goals have been achieved beyond the most 
generous expectations. With US. assistance the 
industry of its Government and people has lifted 
the island from a state of partial paralysis, social 
dislocation, and economic exhaustion into an or- 
derly, productive economy. Free China is not 
only growing in military security and increasingly 
dedicated to preserving its freedom from the Com- 
munist tyranny of the mainland but is eager to 
conquer new economic and social goals. 


Achievements in Taiwan 


I shall not burden you with detailed statistics, 
but I should like to cite these concrete achieve- 
ments. Soon after the Chinese Government moved 
to Taiwan, it became apparent that land reform 
was urgently required if the island—slightly 
smaller than Vermont and Connecticut combined— 
was to support a population of more than 10 mil- 
lion people. The reform was carried out smoothly, 
and the landlords received fair compensation. 

This important social transformation, which 
marked the start of a sustained process of rapid 
and lasting industrial expansion, was facilitated 
by a simple but ingenious device: part of the com- 
pensation given to the landlords was in stocks of 
Government-owned corporations. This resulted in 
the transfer of these Government corporations into 
diffused private ownership and the creation over- 
night of a new group of entrepreneurs. 

Taiwan’s main foreign exchange earner for 
many years has been sugar. There was a major 
slump in sugar earlier this year, and a dangerous 
reduction in foreign exchange earnings of as much 
as 15 million dollars was feared. Instead, thanks 
to growing industrialization under increasingly 
private auspices, such new commodities as cotton 
textiles, aluminum, and cement were placed on 
the world market. Despite the drastic slump in 
sugar prices, the total value of Taiwan’s exports 
has held steady since the first of the year. This is 
an important landmark. It means that free China 
is beginning to graduate out of the vulnerable 
position characteristic of newly developing econ- 
omies which depend for their export earnings only 
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on one or two primary products traditionally sub- 
ject to violent price fluctuations. 

Another development gives evidence of how a 
low-income area can advance within a free enter. 
prise framework. Private industrial concerns 
have recently floated substantial bond issues with 
conspicuous success. Three months ago, for in. 
stance, the shares of the newly organized China 
Development Corporation—whose sole purpose is 
to channel investment into private enterprise— 
were oversubscribed by the general public. Thus 
the island is showing that a newly developing area 
can create a money and a capital market. 

A good example of healthy private initiative is 
the Taiwan Plastics Corporation, which I visited. 
It is a thriving, privately owned plant, partly 
financed with a $670,000 loan from our Interna. 
tional Cooperation Administration. Output in- 
cludes flooring, tubing, pipes, and thread. For 
the most part the factory uses raw materials pro- 
duced locally. During my visit I learned that the 
owner has just doubled the capacity of his plant 
at practically no capital cost by an ingenious 
change in design involving the substitution of 
larger plastic piping produced in his own factory 
for the original metal piping. The success of this 
operation dramatizes the benefits that flow from 
vigorous and imaginative private enterprise. 

Available data indicate that total output in 
Taiwan has been rising at a rate of 5 or 6 percent 
a year. It is a source of added satisfaction that 
this overall economic progress has also been ac- 
companied by rapid progress in social fields. 

In the field of health, malaria has been virtually 
eradicated; the incidence of trachoma and con- 
junctivitis has dropped from about 80 to 10 per- 
cent; tuberculosis mortality is down drastically. 
Impressive results have also been achieved in re 
ducing the rate of infant mortality. 

In the rural villages streets are clean and 
orderly. Ninety-five percent of Taiwan’s children 
are attending school. Indeed students compris 
2 million out of a total population of nearly 1 
million. Farm families now have children away 
in universities and colleges. Medical and nursing 
facilities are expanding. Housing is on tht 
march in port cities as well as in the interior. 
Bus service now reaches nearly every hamlet. 
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There are rapid advances in rural electrification, 
ownership of radios and sewing machines, andi 
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opportunities for modern cultural and _ recrea- 
tional activities. 

In short, in addition to reaching out for ur- 
gently desired economic growth, free China is also 
seeking to improve the human condition. At 
the same time it is maintaining 4,000 years of 
Chinese culture—“the most enormous weight of 
poetry, history, and philosophy in the world”— 
while managing to blend ancient tradition with 
modernity and Western ways. Overseas Chinese 
from other areas of southeast Asia are beginning 
to come to Taiwan by the thousands to complete 
their education. 

Although aid from the United States is playing 
avery substantial role in the development of their 
economy, it is important to note that the Govern- 
ment and people of the Republic of China are 
bearing the major share of the development cost 
themselves. Taiwan has achieved a remarkable 
rate of social and economic development despite 
the fact that it is carrying the burden of a very 
substantial and costly military establishment. 
Our aid has not simply put back into the economy 
resources which were extracted by defense costs. 
It has also sparked an extraordinary burst of 
economic and social development. 


Exchanging Technical Knowledge and Skills 


One of the most important ways in which we 
are helping people throughout free Asia to raise 
their standards of living is through the exchange 
of technical knowledge and skills. Under this 
program the United States has sent more than 
9,000 technicians and specialists to Far Eastern 
countries. Nearly 7,000 have been brought to the 
United States from the Far East for training in 
private organizations, industry, educational insti- 
tutions, and Government agencies. 

One of the most promising features of technical 
exchange is the program for arranging contracts 
between American and Asian universities. These 
programs now cover problems of food, health, 
education, transportation, industry, conditions of 
labor, and public administration. 

In this connection I believe you will be inter- 
ested in a project now under active study in the 
Department of State. This project, which owes 
much to the vigorous support of Senator Lyndon 
Johnson of Texas, envisions the establishment of 
acenter for cultural and technical interchange in 
Hawaii to serve as an effective bridge between the 
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United States and the Far East. Hawaii’s unique 
geographical situation and ethnological diversity 
make it an ideal location. 

The new center would be established at the Uni- 
versity of Hawaii with two branches, one an in- 
ternational college offering academic programs, 
the other an international training center provid- 
ing facilities for nonacademic work. Scholar- 
ships would be offered to students from the United 
States and from the Far East. Grants would 
bring outstanding scholars, scientists, other spe- 
cialists, and men of leadership to the proposed 
center. I am sure that you will readily appreciate 
the possibilities this project offers for promoting 
better understanding between our people and 
those of Asia. 

The urgent need for improved understanding 
between peoples is well known to all of you here 
today, for you are intimately concerned with peo- 
ple and their problems. You have seen how the 
solution of problems common to all peoples gives 
hope of eventual resolution of problems between 
nations. Fortunately more and more Americans 
are taking an increasingly active part in inter- 
national relations on a people-to-people basis. 
But the main burden will continue to fall upon 
the small, hard core of Americans who are over- 
seas in the service of our Government. 

During my recent Far Eastern journey—as I 
have on previous travels to other parts of the 
world—I took every opportunity to talk face to 
face with these men and women who represent 
us abroad. I have found them universally to be 
loyal and hard working. Many of them are func- 
tioning under conditions of very real hardship. 
They do so without complaining and with a great 
sense of dedication to the welfare of our country. 

I can tell you from my own personal and inti- 
mate knowledge that your country possesses a 
foreign service of which you can be justly proud. 
I refer not only to the United States Foreign 
Service itself, but also to the representatives of the 
International Cooperation Administration, the 
United States Information Agency, and the mem- 
bers of our military missions abroad. Let us re- 
member that these men and women are in the 
foreign service of the United States, not just in 
the foreign service of the State Department, the 
ICA, or the USIA. They represent you. They 
are deserving of your fullest confidence and 
support. 
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Secretary Herter’s News Conference of November 12 


Press release 792 dated November 12 

Assistant Secretary Berding : Gentlemen, as you 
know, this auditorium does not have the best 
acoustics. The Secretary has had difficulty at 
times hearing questions, and some of you have 
remarked to me about the difficulty you have had 
in hearing questions. We would like to ask those 
who ask questions to rise and ask the question. 
We are not asking you—we don’t want you—to 
identify yourselves by name and newspaper. 
Simply get up and sound off, so that both the 
Secretary and all of you can hear the questions. 

Thank you. 


Secretary Herter: I haven’t any preliminary 
statement to make, and so I would be delighted 
to receive questions. 


Q@. Mr. Secretary, the Soviet Union has sent 
notes to the United States, Britain, and France, 
protesting the apparent intention of the Federal 
Republic of Germany to establish a radio trans- 
mitter in West Berlin. I would like to ask you, 
first, do we believe their protest is justified, and, 
second, could you explain a bit of what the legal 
position is about such operations by the Federal 
Republicin the Allied zone of Berlin? 


A. We have only just today received this letter 
of protest from the Soviet Government. We are 
studying it, and I shall not comment on the posi- 
tion that we will take, but I will try to define what 
the problem is as we see it as of the moment. 

The German Cabinet approved a bill in Septem- 
ber creating a Federal German combination of 
radio and television, which would include a broad- 
casting station from West Berlin for broadcasting 
to Germany primarily, That bill has not yet been 
debated in the Bundestag. 
We have no idea what its ultimate fate will be, 
but in any case we know that it is being opposed 
by the several States of Germany, the Lander, 
because cultural matters and control of cultural 


It is still lying there. 
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matters has rested primarily in the Lander and 
not in the Federal German Government. 
Insofar as the establishment of a West German 
station in Berlin is concerned, that would be a mat- 
ter which would have to receive the approval of 
the Allied Kommandatura and hence would come 
under the aegis of the French and British and 
ourselves. Naturally, since it is only in a given 
stage of enactment, we have no idea whether it 
ill ever come to us or not. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, what is the United States in- 
terest in the border dispute between India and 
Communist China? What position do we have 
on this problem? 


| A. Insofar as the facts are concerned, neither 
side has appealed to us in any way whatsoever. 
We know only the press reports and the publica- 
\ tion of the notes as between India and China. 
\I understand that Mr. Nehru in a conference the 
other day said that this was a matter that he might 
discuss with the President of the United States 
when the President visited there in December. As 
I say, it has never come before us in any way off- 
cially, and probably it would not come before us 
unless one or the other of the two nations stated 
that this was a threat to the peace and made an 
appeal for either intervention by the United Na- 
tions or mediation through some nation or other. 


| 
Q. Mr. Secretary, as we examine this dispute 
| from afar, who do we think looks right in it? 


A. I don’t think we have taken any sides in that 
at all. The border, as you know, has been for 
many years pretty ill defined. And I don’t think 
that we have any firsthand knowledge, particu- 
larly from the point of view of the northwestern 

| area, with respect. to the definitive border that 
could rightly be claimed by either side. 


\ 


Q. Haven’t we ever backed the McMahon Line 
in any way? 
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A. I don’t know that we have ever backed it. I 
just think it has been assumed and I think it has 
been published in maps, but I don’t think it has 
come up or been questioned in any way before. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, to what extent might this dis- 
pute affect U.S. aid—economic aid—toward India, 
and can you say a little about what our current 
thinking is on aid to India? 

A. I don’t think that it need necessarily affect in 
any way our policy of aid to India, unless at some 
later stage, which certainly does not look probable 
now, Wwe were making a determination of one na- 
tion or another being at fault with respect to some 
specific action taken in the border dispute. 

As you know, we have been very sympathetic 
toward helping India. We have made loans, ex- 
tended aid, and made P.L. 480 agreements of very 
considerable magnitude to India, we have ap- 
proved of loans made by the World Bank, and 
we are continuing discussions of very considerable 
aid both in the area of specific projects and in the 
area of further P.L. 480 assistance. 


Levels of Military and Economic Aid 


Q. Mr. Secretary, there has been considerable 
support not only in this country but abroad for the 
administration’s position that the industrialized 
nations of NATO can now afford to do more for 
the joint defense and also more lending to under- 
developed areas abroad. But along with this has 
gone the assumption, it seems to me, that if they 
did more we would do correspondingly less. Now, 
is that the administration’s meaning, or do we 
mean that as they did more we would continue to 
do about the same level we are doing now? 


A. Well, the question of the levels of assistance 
is essentially one for military determinations. 
We have certainly given no indication that we 
were going to do any less. We have discussed 
among ourselves the possibility that the Western 
European nations might do more, particularly 
with respect to the underdeveloped nations, and 
possibly be willing to undertake a larger share 
of the costs of some of the defense operations in 
Europe. However, these discussions have not 
even begun with the other nations, and this is 
merely something that has been considered in 
view of the changed position of the principal 
European countries financially. 
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Q. Mr. Secretary, in that connection can you 
say whether as of now there has been any de- 
termination that the U.S. will not alter its mili- 
tary commitments anywhere in the world, 
especially in NATO, in an effort to meet part of 
this balance-of-payments problem? Or is it still 
open as a possibility? 


A. We certainly have no present intention of 
changing any of our present commitments. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, in addition to the anti-US. 
flareups in Cuba and Panama, there have been 
reports of extreme nationalism coming out of 
Brazil and Ecuador and even Venezuela. Does 
this indicate a disturbing trend to us, or how 
do you assess the present situation? 


A. It is very difficult to assess it as a specific 
trend. I would not be telling you the truth if I 
didn’t tell you that it does disturb us. Certainly 
the quite violent anti-American statements that 
have been made in Cuba and some of the recent 
events in Panama are disturbing to us. There 
have always been in all countries of the world 
from time to time anti-American statements. I 
wouldn’t say that there was a trend as far as 
South America is concerned, but naturally we 
watch with great interest and some conceri any 
growing anti-American sentiment that may be 
rising. 

Q. Mr. Secretary, in that connection is it affect- 
ing our economic plans for that area? 


A. No, not at all. 


Q. There is a story out of Costa Rica that there 
is a trading from Costa Rica of armaments for 
tractors. Is that a new U.S. policy? 


A. No. Actually I knew nothing at all about 
this particular operation. I know very little about 
it now. As I understand it, Costa Rica felt that 
it had some surplus arms that it wanted to dispose 
of to a private company and asked for our assist- 
ance in making the trade, feeling that it needed 
agricultural equipment more than it did those sur- 
plus arms. If it can make a legitimate and proper 
deal on that, I think we would be delighted. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, we haven't talked to you since 
the U.N. subcommittee made its report on Laos? 
There have been some editorial interpretations to 
the effect that the report didn't substantiate the 


OF 


For background, see p. 787. 
7 UN. doc. 8/4236 dated Nov. 5, 1959. 
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statements that the U.S. Government had made 
about the situation there* I am wondering if in 
general you could tell us what you thought about 
the U.N. report. 


A. I think that on the whole, considering the 
facilities that the subcommittee had, it made a 
very objective and good report. As you know, 
one paragraph—I think it was paragraph 97 of 
that report—referred particularly to the witnesses 
who had been interviewed, all of whom, or 40 out 
of 41 of whom, had testified to the effect that the 
Pathet Lao or enemy groups that the witnesses 
had come in touch with had received their sup- 
plies, equipment, logistical assistance, and the help 
of political cadres, from across the border. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, in your first answer on the 
question of the Berlin radio station you said that 
this was up to the Allied Kommandatura. Do 
the Russians have any veto power over a question 
like this? 


A. No. They gave up their seat in the 
Kommandatura. 


Question of Date for East-West Summit 


Q. Mr. Secretary, on the summit situation, 
General de Gaulle has announced a state visit to 
England in April, and the stories out of Paris are 
indicating that the General also has said that 
there should be a second Western summit meeting 
preparatory to an East-West summit. Has this 
schedule firmed up any more? Does it now ap- 
pear that the earliest date for an East-West sum- 
mit meeting would be April or even May? 


A. It is very hard to say when the date will be 
fixed. The dispatch that you referred to, that came 
out of Paris, that I think was the result of Couve 
de Murville’s and Selwyn Lloyd’s discussions 
there, indicated that Mr. Khrushchev, who had 
been invited first for February to Paris, preferred 
to come at a later date, that is, in March. This in 
turn means that many dates have to be adjusted to 
that particular date, since the implication was that 
it wouldn’t be practical to hold the East-West 
summit before that visit. That would put the sum- 
mit somewhere presumably in April at the earliest 
possible date, but those dates are being examined 
now to see what firm commitments other Heads 


* For background, see BULLETIN of Oct. 5, 1959, p. 475. 
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of States may have in that period. This of cours 
is a matter of continuing consultation. But no 
date of any kind has been firmed up, and it may 
not be firmed up until the meeting in Paris on the 
19th of December. 


Q. Do we feel, sir, that a second Western summit 
would be necessary in view of the time gap between 
the first and the East-West summit? 


A. That has not been discussed at all between us, 
and no decision taken. I would assume that a 
great deal would depend on the degree of agree- 
ment between the Western Powers which might 
have been arrived at either in Paris or through 
subsequent diplomatic exchanges. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, where does the possibility of 
the proposed visit of President de Gaulle to Wash- 
ington fit into this scheme of planning, and how 
does this indicate the possibilities for a Western 
summit meeting this spring before President 
Eisenhower goes to Russia? 


A. That, again, is something that will have to 
be fitted in. The question is whether General 
de Gaulle, who had an invitation from the Presi- 
dent to come at his convenience, would prefer to 
come before the visit to England or after the visit 
to England. Again, there are a number of visits 
that are hanging in the air, and a number of them 
will have to be resolved in connection with an 
East-West summit. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, we have just been informed 
that the correspondent for the New York Times 
in Warsaw has been expelled by the Polish Gov- 
ernment. Do you have any reaction to this news 
or any statement as to the effect it might have 
on U.S.—Polish relations, if any? 


A. No, this is the first time I have heard of 
it. I don’t know what the situation is, and Andy 
Berding just said we only received the dispatch 
as we were coming down to this conference. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, what do you see as the pur- 
pose of the Western summit, and what specific 
agenda do you have in mind for it and your own 
talks prior to it with the NATO members? 


A. Well, there are a number of questions that 
have to be resolved. The time and place have 
got to be determined. Then the agenda has to 
be determined. Obviously, each one of the major 
powers that are going to be present has a right 
to suggest such agenda items as he may see fit. 
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Q. Do you mean for an East-West summit? 


A. For an East-West summit, yes. Presum- 
ably they will discuss those various agenda items, 
or suggested agenda items, in Paris and deter- 
mine which ones are more fruitful to take up with 
the Russians at the East-West summit conference. 


Q. Do you view the possibility of any discus- 
sion leading to a joint Western policy on, say, 
disarmament or Berlin or any other specific? 

A. There might well be, yes; I hope there 
will be. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, back to the summit again— 
we have to wait now for President Eisenhower to 
go to Moscow. Do we have to get all this diplo- 
matic calling done before you decide when you 
have a summit? 


A. I hope not. I think we are in complete 
sympathy with the statement that came out of 
Paris that the time should be placed at as early 
a date as practical. I am merely saying one has 
to look at all these calendars. The President has 
some obligations, having some state visits that 
have been planned a long time coming here to 
Washington. These all have to be checked 
against each other to see which is the most con- 
venient date. Also the place has not been 
determined. 


Q. Is it a protocol determination that has to be 
nade as to who makes the last call? 


A. No, that is not the case. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, in the Western summit meet- 
ing in Paris what will be the position of Chan- 
cellor Adenauer? Will he be present only when 
Germany is being discussed, or will he be there 
for all of the discussion? 

A. As far as I know he will be there for all of 
the discussion. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, you indicated that the United 
States more or less favored the summit as soon 
a possible with the Soviets. Is there a date at 
which a summit would be too late in your view? 
If it got into June or July, would that be too late 
from our stand point ? 


A. I don’t think it would be necessarily too late. 
Ithink the President, as you know, has taken the 
position he would like to see an early summit 
meeting. I think he has also—I can’t quote ex- 
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actly from his last press conference—indicated 
that preparation for that would be desirable. My 
hope is that the summit date can be fixed some- 
where between the first of March and the middle 
of April, but I am not sure we can do that. 


Q. Would you consider the possibility coming 
at the time of the national conventions in July? 
(Laughter.) 


A. If you are suggesting that this might be a 
rival attraction, I believe that they will be kept 
separate. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, do you regard the continu- 
ance of U.S. Navy bases at Guantanamo Bay vital 
to the security of the US., or is it subject to ne- 
gotiation with the Government of Cuba? 


A. We have never discussed whether it was sub- 
ject to negotiation. We have assumed that our 
relationship with Cuba was such that it would re- 
main as it stood. 


Geneva Negotiations on Tests 


Q. Mr. Secretary, it looks now like there will 
be technical talks in the Geneva test negotiations. 
Could you tell us what you expect will come out 
of those technical talks—what sort of a result? 


A. Well, as you know, for over a year now— 
ever since the testing that we had in the “Hard- 
tack” series in this country, when we made certain 
findings with regard to the efficacy of existing 
seismic instrumentation *—we have wanted very 
much to discuss these findings with the Russians, 
so that from the scientific point of view we would 
have a common understanding as to what existing 
instruments were capable of doing from the point 
of view of detecting. This, obviously, was a very 
vital point in connection with the instrumenta- 
tion to be installed, the number of inspections 
that might be made, and so on. 

The Russians up until very recently refused 
even to look at the new data. They have now 
agreed to look at it, but they have put one limita- 
tion on it and that is that the purpose of examin- 
ing this data is to set objective criteria for the 
control commission in connection with the reading 
of seismic instruments which would justify an in- 
spection. 


*For background, see ibid., Jan. 26, 1959, p. 118. 
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Secretary Calls in Indian Charge 
To Clarify News Conference Statement 


Press release 795 dated November 13 


Secretary Herter on November 13 called in the 
Indian Chargé d’Affaires, D. N. Chatterjee, to 
clarify any possible misconception regarding the 
statements he made at his news conference on 
November 12 concerning the India-China border 
situation. 

The Secretary made it clear to Mr. Chatterjee 
that his statements were not meant to imply any 
condonement by the U.S. Government of the use 
of force by the Chinese Communists. In fact, the 
Chinese Communist actions in this respect are a 
reflection of the brutal disregard of normal inter- 
national procedures which has characterized Red 
Chinese actions for the past decade. They have 
not hesitated to use aggressive, armed action, in- 
cluding the killing of Indian policemen, in an ap- 
parent attempt to establish a de facto position of 
strength in relation to India. Their actions are 
wholly abhorrent to the U.S. Government. 

The Secretary also made it clear to Mr. Chatter- 
jee that the United States strongly sympathizes 
with India’s attempts to resolve the present issues 
with Communist China peacefully. 











All of this gets to be very technical. But we 
are hoping that the terms of reference can be 
straightened out in the next day or two with the 
Russians, that the scientists will before long meet 
again, and that there will be some meeting of the 
minds with respect to this instrumentation and the 
possibility of improving it, so as to improve the 
chances of an effective control which might be 
agreed upon. 

I may say that Dr. James Brown Fisk, who is 
the executive vice president of the Bell Telephone 
Laboratories, has agreed to head an American 
scientific group for these discussions. 


QY. Mr. Secretary, do you favor an extension 
of the American ban on nuclear testing beyond the 
December 31st deadline, and, if so, how long and 
under what conditions? 


A. Well, that is a very intricate subject. I 
would personally favor the extension, if it were a 
matter of weeks only while we were still talking. 
With respect to a longer moratorium than that, 
I would have serious doubts. However, none of 
us know how these talks are going to turn out. 
Sometimes there are favorable developments, 
sometimes unfavorable. And until we know how 
these talks are likely to turn out, I think it is 
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foolish to speculate in advance about any ex. 
tended moratorium. 

Q. Mr. Secretary, can you give any reading on 
the changes which have occurred in the Polish 
Government? 


A. No. I know we have examined the situation 
rather carefully. It looks as though there wer 
going to be a tightening up, and a tightening up 
particularly from an ideological point of viev, 
How great that is likely to be we just don’t knov, 


dia-China Border Situation 


Q. Mr. Secretary, to go back to the initial ques. 
tion about the Indian-Chinese frontiers, do yo 
wish to leave the impression, as I think some oj 
us may have, that the United States has no view 
whatsoever as to the rightness or wrongness of 
this issue between the two Governments? 


A. I think you are probably correct. I doubt 
whether any American has ever been on the border 
to see whether those particular boundaries have 
been properly delineated or not. We naturally 
presume that the claims made by the Indians ar 
entirely valid claims, but from the point of view 
of what you might call an objective reading we 
have no basis to go on. We have only the word 
of a friend. 

[In response to questions following the pres 
conference Secretary Herter authorized the fol- 
lowing: “The questions asked me on this subject 
seemed to me directed at the legal rights along 
the border, and my answers accordingly related 
only to the legalities of the rival claims. There 
is the further, and more important point, that. 
whatever may be the merits of a dispute, fore 
must not be used to settle it. The Chinese Com- 
munist regime has clearly used force and, in thi: 
respect, is wholly in the wrong.” ] 

Q. Mr. Secretary, on the balance-of-payment 
situation, the State Department has issued a state 
ment saying that the International Cooperatio 
Administration policy on loans and grants is be 
ing looked at and constantly reassessed in thé 
whole situation’ What is the likelihood or th 
possibility that ICA grants and loans will be pri 
on the so-called “Buy America” basis? 


A. I am making a speech before the Foreigi 
Trade Council in New York on Monday [Ne 


5 Tbid., Nov. 16, 1959, p. 708. 
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vember 16] and hope to deal with that subject in 
some detail. 


Q. Is it a secret until then, Mr. Secretary? 
(Laughter.) 


Q. Mr. Secretary, could you give us any com- 
ment on what you think of the Conlon recom- 
mendations, particularly the Conlon report§ 
particularly the recommendations concerning the 
policy we should pursue toward China? 


A. I personally have not read that report. I 
have seen the press comment on it. The report, 
as you know, was made to the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee. It is not a committee re- 
port, as such. Already, apparently, some differ- 
ences of opinion have developed among the 
members of the committee with respect to that 
report, and unless it is referred to us officially for 
comment, which it may be, by the committee I 
would rather not comment on it at all. 


Q. Could I ask you what you think of the idea 
of abandoning our present policy of containment 
through isolation and trying the recommended 
policy of this report of exploratory negotiations, 
beginning with an exchange of journalists be- 
tween China and the United States? 


A. Well, I am not going to get into a debate 
on the subject of that report. I think you can 
draw your own conclusions from what I have 
said with regard to our China polfty in the past. 


Q. Would you favor an exchange of journalists 
between the two countries? 


A. We have been trying to advance that very 
objective for some 2 years now without any suc- 
cess whatsoever. 


U.S. and Panama Officials Confer 
on Anti-American Demonstrations 


Press release 787 dated November 10 


Assistant Secretary of State R. R. Rubottom, 
Jr., on November 10 called in the Chargé d’Af- 
faires of Panama, Arturo Morgan-Morales, to re- 
view United States-Panamanian relations with 


*United States Foreign Policy, Asia: Studies Pre 
pared at the Request of the Senate Committee on For- 
eign Relations by Conlon Associates Ltd., No. 5, Nov. 1, 
1959 (86th Cong., 1st sess., committee print). 
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reference to the regrettable incidents which took 
place on November 3 and 4 in the Republic of 
Panama. Mr. Rubottom pointed out that the 
mob action, and particularly the desecration of the 
American flag at the U.S. Embassy, transcended 
the norms of courtesy habitually existing between 
countries which maintain friendly relations and, 
in passing, mentioned the absence of Panamanian 
police from the scene of violence at the Canal Zone 
border, which the United States considers a major 
factor contributing to the unfortunate events. 
Nevertheless, it was made clear that the United 
States seeks to dispel without delay any misun- 
derstandings between the two Governments result- 
ing from these deplorable incidents. Mr. Rubot- 
tom said that inflammatory public allegations 
served no useful purpose in our relations but, on 
the contrary, helped unfriendly elements who seek 
to exploit any breach in order to weaken the inter- 
American system. 

Mr. Rubottom recognized that there were dif- 
ferences between Panama and the United States 
but then referred to the progress being made to 
eliminate frictions in our relations. He pointed 
out that measures have been under study by the 
U.S. Government with a view to assisting Panama 
in attaining its objective of expanding the base 
of its economy. 

The U.S. Ambassador to Panama, Julian F. 
Harrington, has been instructed to make a parallel 
approach to President Ernesto de la Guardia, Jr., 
of Panama. 


U.S. Reports on Investigation 
of B-25 Incident in Cuba 


Department Statement 


Press release 781 dated November 9 


Inaccurate, malicious, and misleading reports 
have been spread throughout the world concerning 
the alleged bombing or machinegunning of Cuban 
citizens in Habana on October 21, 1959, by a plane 
from the United States. A campaign, evidently 
designed further to create an atmosphere of hos- 
tility in United States-Cuban relations, now in- 
cludes an offensive brochure on this subject ap- 
parently published by the Ministry of State of 
the Government of Cuba. The United States Gov- 


1For background, see BULLETIN of Nov. 23, 1959, p. 759. 
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ernment desires to make the following statement 
on the results of its further investigation of this 
incident. 

On October 27, 1959, the United States Ambas- 
sador to Cuba informed the President of Cuba 
that the Government of the United States pos- 
sessed no evidence that the B-25 aircraft which 
distributed leaflets over the city of Habana on 
October 21 had also dropped bombs or strafed 
during its flight.t. In the interim since that date a 
careful examination of this plane has revealed that 
its bomb bay was fitted with a permanent luggage 
rack which made it impossible for it to drop 
bombs. Furthermore, the former automatic-weap- 
ons positions were found to be permanently 
sealed, making it impossible to mount machine- 
guns or cannon on this plane. No trace was found 
of explosives or weapons or any evidence that ex- 
plosives had been dropped or weapons fired from 
this plane; nor does it bear any marks of damage 
from antiaircraft fire. This Government’s intense 
investigation, furthermore, has developed no evi- 
dence that any other aircraft from the United 
States was flying over Habana on this occasion. 

The United States Government has also noted 
that in addition to the press report of the National 
Police of Cuba various other informed sources in 
Cuba have reported that the above-mentioned 
plane was not observed to drop bombs or strafe. 
An analysis of the available evidence, including 
eye-witness reports, indicates that many, if not all, 
of the persons injured received their wounds either 
from stray rounds of 20 and 40 mm. shell frag- 
ments from antiaircraft fire of the Cuban armed 
forces or from grenades or bombs thrown from 
automobiles by terrorists. 

It is the well-known and established policy of 
the United States Government to encourage the 
well-being and peaceful progress of peoples 
throughout the world. Because of the especially 
close historical and friendly relations with the 
people of its neighbor, Cuba, the United States 
Government particularly deplores the deaths and 
injuries suffered by innocent Cuban citizens on 
the evening of October 21. However, it again 
categorically rejects any implication that the 


* BULLETIN of Nov. 16, 1959, p. 715; for a Justice De- 
partment announcement and a letter from Secretary Her- 
ter to the Acting Attorney General on the intensification 
of enforcement of laws governing departure for Cuba, see 
ibid., Nov. 23, 1959, p. 757. 
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United States Government gave its tacit approval 
to the flight of the B-25 or was in any way re- 
sponsible for this tragic circumstance. 


United States and Canada Review 
Joint Defense Problems 


ANNOUNCEMENT OF MEETING 


Press release 775 dated November 4 


The Department of State announced on No- 
vember 4 that the second meeting ! of the Canada- 
United States Ministerial Committee on Joint 
Defense will be held at Camp David, Md., Novem- 
8-9. 

The Canada-United States Ministerial Com- 
mittee on Joint Defense was established as a result 
of discussions in July 1958 between Prime Minis- 
ter John Diefenbaker and President Eisenhower: 
Its organization and terms of reference were set 
out in an exchange of notes* between the two 
Governments on August 29, 1958, and September 
2, 1958. The Committee was established to pro- 
vide for periodic consultation at the ministerial 
level on all matters affecting the joint defense of 
Canada and the United States. 

The Canadian delegation at the forthcoming 
meeting of the Ministerial Committee will consist 
of the Secretary of State for External Affairs, 
Howard C. Green, the Minister of National De- 
fence, George R. Pearkes, the Minister of Finance, 
Donald M. Fleming, and the Minister of Defence 
Production, Raymond J. M. O’Hurley. The 
United States delegation will consist of the Secre- 
tary of State, Christian A. Herter, the Secretary 
of Defense, Neil H. McElroy, and the Secretary of 
the Treasury, Robert B. Anderson. 

The periodic review of joint defense problems 
by the Committee encompasses not only military 
questions but also the political and economic as 
pects of joint defense problems. These discussions 
assist the two Governments in the maintenance and 
development of the individual and collective ca- 


* The first meeting was held at Paris in December 1958 
during the regular annual ministerial meeting of the 
North Atlantic Council. 

* For text of a joint statement, see BULLETIN of Aug. 4, 
1958, p. 208. 

* Not printed here. 
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pacity of the two countries to fulfill their obliga- 
tions under the charter of the United Nations and 
the North Atlantic Treaty for the maintenance of 
international peace and security. 


TEXT OF COMMUNIQUE 


Press release 780 dated November 9 


The second meeting of the Canada-United 
States Ministerial Committee on Joint Defense 
was held at Camp David, Maryland, November 8 
and 9. 

Canada was represented at the meeting by the 
Honorable Howard C. Green, Secretary of State 
for External Affairs, the Honorable Donald M. 
Fleming, Minister of Finance, the Honorable 
George R. Pearkes, Minister of National Defence, 
and the Honorable Raymond J. O’Hurley, Min- 
ister of Defence Production. The United States 
was represented by the Honorable Christian A. 
Herter, Secretary of State, the Honorable Neil 
McElroy, the Secretary of Defense, and the Hon- 
orable Fred C. Scribner, Jr., the Under Secretary 
of the Treasury. Senior officials of the two gov- 
ernments were also in attendance. 

The Committee was established as a result of 
discussions in July 1958, in Ottawa between Prime 
Minister Diefenbaker and President Eisenhower. 
It was established to consult periodically on all 
matters affecting the joint defense of Canada and 
the United States. From the outset, it was clearly 
envisaged that the Committee should review at 
the Ministerial level not only military questions 
but also the political and economic aspects of 
joint defense problems. In the informal at- 
mosphere of Camp David Ministers discussed a 
broad range of factors, both international and 
domestic, which affect Canada-United States 
defense cooperation. 

The Ministers discussed current international 
developments and examined the significance of 
these developments for Canada-United States de- 
fense plans. In so doing they recalled their Gov- 
ernments’ obligations, under the United Nations 
Charter and the North Atlantic Treaty, for the 
maintenance of international peace and security. 

They discussed in general terms the strategic 
implications of modern weapon development and 
the problems created by the mounting costs of 
modern defense facilities and weapons. 

Ministers reviewed the prospects for disarma- 
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ment. They were agreed that every effort should 
be continued to explore the possibilities of a 
world-wide agreement on an effective system of 
controlled disarmament. They were further 
agreed that meanwhile there should be no relaxa- 
tion of defensive measures and arrangements. 

Special consideration was given to the con- 
tinued need for cooperative defense arrangements 
in North America designed to contribute to the 
greater strength of collective security within the 
broader framework of NATO. In the latter con- 
nection, the Ministers reaffirmed their common 
desire and intention further to strengthen consul- 
tation in the North Atlantic Council generally and 
in particular with respect to preparations for 
forthcoming negotiations with the Soviet Union. 

Ministers also reaffirmed their support for the 
principles of defense production sharing between 
the two countries. Progress was reviewed and it 
was agreed that renewed efforts would be made to 
assure even more fruitful cooperation in this re- 
spect in the future. 

Finally, Ministers reviewed the machinery for 
consultation on defense matters which exists be- 
tween the two countries and considered it satis- 
factory. Both countries welcomed the opportunity 
presented by the Committee’s meeting for Minis- 
terial consultation on broad lines of policy and 
agreed to meet again in Canada by mid-1960. 


P.L. 480 Supplemental Agreement 
Signed With Poland 


Press release 786 dated November 10 

A supplemental agreement for the sale to Po- 
land of 200,000 tons of surplus feed grains was 
signed on November 10 at Washington by rep- 
resentatives of the Governments of the United 
States and Poland. The agreement supplements 
one signed by the two Governments on June 10, 
1959, which provided for the sale to Poland of 
$44 million worth of surplus agricultural com- 
modities, including certain ocean transportation 
costs. 

The supplemental agreement results from dis- 
cussions undertaken since signing of the June 10 
agreement and is an amendment to it. Under 
the same terms as in the June agreement, the 


1For text, see BULLETIN of June 29, 1959, p. 960. 
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United States will sell for local currency (Polish 
zlotys) additional quantities of feed grains, which 
have an export market value of $11.8 million in- 
cluding ocean transportation costs for commodi- 


The Meaning of the Division of Germany 


by Eleanor Lansing Dulles 


ties shipped on U.S. flag vessels. The transac- 
tions are authorized by the Agricultural Trade 


Development and Assistance Act as amended } 


(Public Law 480). 


Special Assistant to the Director, Office of German Affairs? 


The Manner in Which Germany Became Divided 


Even though the division of Germany, creating 
the isolation of Berlin, is one of the most disturb- 
ing elements in the current European situation, 
there is in many quarters a misunderstanding of 
the manner in which this division took place. A 
failure to understand the way the division oc- 
curred and the manner in which it accentuates 
the cold-war issues would be misleading to those 
concerned with our national security and the 
foundation of foreign policy. It is worth while, 
therefore, to give thought to the conditions and 
problems resulting from the cutting off of this 
area by the Iron Curtain. 

The nature of the misunderstanding, where it 
prevails, grows out of a lack of knowledge as to 
the nature of the planning that took place before 
the end of the war. The agreements reached in 
Washington, London, and elsewhere did not en- 
visage a division of Germany into zones which 
would leave to the occupying powers the oppor- 
tunity to act unilaterally and to establish separate 
systems without regard to each other. The plans 
agreed upon by the Allies, including the U.S.S.R., 
were very different in nature and intent. In fact 
neither in Germany nor in Austria were separate 
economic and political systems by zones envisaged. 

There was, in the early plans which were worked 
out by the Allies from 1942 to 1945, a recognition 
of the fact that military occupation would bring 
special problems which would make it desirable 


* Address made before the League of Women Voters 
at Watertown, N.Y., on Nov. 12 (press release 784 dated 
Nov. 10). 
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that the troops be stationed in separate areas where 
control would be exercised by their own appropri- 
ate national military authorities and thus they 
would be less likely to come into conflict. It was 
also planned—and carried through with reason- 
able success in Austria—that there must be in 
the countries of occupation a unified economic 
program. All administrative procedures which 
would be critical in the reconstruction phases, 
such as the Potsdam agreements, should have cen- 
tralized agencies uniformly coordinated so as to 
result in a single policy. 

In Germany the difficulties in carrying out the 
agreed policy became apparent in 1946 and 1947 
but were not fully evident until the currency re- 
form in 1948, At this time—coinciding with the 
seizure of Czechoslovakia by the Communists and 
with the rejection by Communist countries of the 
Marshall plan—the economic struggle came to a 
head. 

It took the form of the refusal by the Soviets to 
permit the currency reform, so essential to eco- 
nomic recovery, to be carried through in their 
zone of administration. Up until then there was 
no clear reason to despair of an early achievement 
of centralized government of East and West 
Germany. 

Thus the economic struggle which had _ been 
frustrating the efforts of the Western Allies in 
their dealings with the Communists in the Eastern 
occupied zone came to an open clash and the Iron 
Curtain closed down in Germany, leaving Berlin 
in its unusual and isolated position vulnerable to 
the blockade. Once the Western Allies were in 
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Berlin, the problem of access to Berlin was of 
little real consequence prior to 1948. There were 
rules and procedures governing travel, but the 
few restrictions did not eifectively reduce the 
volume of movement by road, rail, or plane. 

Although the blockade was lifted in 1949, and 
although the Paris agreements between the Rus- 
sians and the Western Allies of 1949 provided for 
an improvement and a normalization of access be- 
tween Berlin and the West, since 1948 there has 
been, except in Berlin, a growing attempt to close 
off the Eastern provinces from West Germany. 
The situation for Germans is in contrast to Com- 
munist policy applied to Americans; for example, 
recent American travelers have stated, “The Iron 
Curtain is hard to find.” 

While it may not serve any useful purpose to 
justify the early plans and programs and the 
administrative actions in their entirety, it is still 
essential in our dealings with the problems of the 
East-West struggle to recognize that the division 
of Germany, like several other anomalies in the 
political situation, could have been avoided if the 
Soviets had in fact kept the arrangements they 
made. 

Thus the tragedy of this divided country is a 
condition which results not so much from the 
failure to write the right contracts and agreements 
as from the aggressive intentions of the Commu- 
nists with respect to German economic and politi- 
cal potentialities, which led them to disregard 
these agreements. There are few who would doubt 
that their aim from the start was to assure a Com- 
munist-controlled Germany. 

The early plans for cooperative administration 
by the four occupying powers became an impossi- 
bility by 1948, and the endeavor to restore at least 
a portion of Germany to normal conditions rested 
entirely on the shoulders of the French, British, 
and American administrators. The three powers 
made possible the integration of their three zones 
of administration and prepared the foundation 
of a solidly based government in the Federal Re- 
public of Germany, as well as for the continued 
existence in freedom and the reconstruction of 
West Berlin. 

I am sure every experienced observer would 
agree it is not now possible, nor is it my intention, 
to attempt to forecast at this time when there 
will be an end to the division of Germany. Many 
changes in Soviet policy may be necessary before 
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this result is achieved. It is rather my purpose 
to indicate the significance of this division to 
those who remain in the zone, to those who left 
it, and to our various governments in a time where 
this significance may have a bearing not only on 
long-range policy but also on certain short-range 
action. 


Present Situation—The People Who Stay in the Zone 


Those who live in the Communist-dominated 
zone are separated from the rest of the world 
by barbed wire, machineguns, a waste strip, dogs, 
and electric barriers. This has been called the 
border against humanity. 

There was occasion on a recent trip to Berlin to 
talk to a number of men and women who reside 
in the Soviet-occupied zone of Germany. Their 
stories vary with respect to their professions, their 
locations, and the extent to which they have been 
able to keep contact with the West. They all, 
however, without exception, made the same plea 
and echoed the same request. They said that the 
one unbearable element which might break the 
spirit in the zone would be a conviction that the 
rest of the world had forgotten their situation. 
They begged us to keep constantly in mind the 
German character of the area, which they feared 
might be ignored in the shaping of world policy. 

In making this plea for continued awareness of 
the nature of their situation, they indicated quite 
clearly that they recognized the great difficulties 
presently standing in the way of reunification. 
They did not accuse the Western World of neg- 
lect or weakness. They did, however, feel that 
an extraordinary effort was needed to maintain 
over the years and, if necessary, over the decades 
an understanding of their situation among politi- 
cal leaders abroad and the public generally. This 
understanding is important in maintaining the 
ability to act and the spirit to resist tyranny. 

With regard to the conditions under which they 
live, their emphasis was more on the lack of free- 
dom of action than it was on the material con- 
ditions of their life. These conditions are, 
however, characterized by considerable hardship. 
Somewhat contrary to recent reports that it is 
now possible to secure the more essential consumer 
goods without difficulty, they stated that such 
things as butter, eggs, and meat could only be ob- 
tained from time to time and that in order to 
secure fruit and vegetables and other supplies of 
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basic importance they had to stand in line many 
hours. Although clothing is somewhat easier to 
buy, they indicated that women’s shoes were still 
virtually unobtainable and that men’s shoes of a 
decent quality cost approximately 1 week’s work. 
With regard to other household goods, they in- 
sisted that many needed items, such as kitchen 
equipment and household products such as those 
seen in the recent showy exhibit in East Berlin, 
were virtually unobtainable to the average family. 

Thus the picture given me by those persons 
with whom I talked indicated only little improve- 
ment over the last few years in the consumer goods 
field. These people and others, however, recog- 
nized the fact that heavy goods industries were 
making strides which give support to the claims 
of the German authorities in the East Zone that 
they are, after the U.S.S.R., the most important 
industrial producer in the Soviet bloc. The dis- 
crepancy between advancement in industry and 
difficulties in agriculture, however, is still notable 
and is not likely to be closed in the near future. 

In industry and agriculture, as well as in other 
areas of production, the problem of manpower 
and particularly skilled workers is crucial. For 
this reason the exit of hundreds and even thou- 
sands of refugees each month in spite of attempts 
to prevent their leaving isa problem. This loss of 
population causes the regime in the Eastern prov- 
inces, as well as the Soviet authorities, grave 
concern. They are importing doctors and some 
types of workers into the zone. 

Whether or not the economy of the East Zone 
can continue to improve according to the proposed 
schedule which would bring per capita income in 
the East Zone close to the Federal Republic in a 
few years, it would be dangerous to underestimate 
their advances in many fields. They are now sub- 
stantial exporters, somtimes at a financial loss, of 
machine tools, electrical equipment, ships and ship 
fittings, chemical products, ceramics, uranium, 
precision instruments, and artificial rubber, and 
their output is thus of interest not only to people 
in the zone but also to all in the Communist bloc. 

The people with whom I talked, however, who 
have benefited only slightly from this expansion, 
were more concerned with the lack of freedom of 
movement and the sense that they were being spied 
upon than they were with the material living 
standard, which they could accept, even as it is. 
They cited cases of meetingrooms and churches 
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which had been linked by microphones to police} 


centers. Recently a bishop was arrested for un. 
covering microphones in his new house. My 
friends told of the difficulty of communication 
of person to person, the sense of danger in con. 
versations which might be interpreted as critical 
of the regime, and problems of reporting by fellow 
workers and even their own children. They in- 
dicated that the nerves of the people, meeting 
casually in the streets and buses and other public 
places, were so frayed that there were frequent 
clashes and minor disturbances. 

In spite of these tensions all the persons with 
whom I talked agreed that there is now no pros- 
pect of a serious uprising in the Soviet-occupied 
zone. They referred to the problems which pre- 
vented action by the West when faced with re- 
quests to support anti-Communist efforts in East 
Berlin on June 17, 1953, in Hungary, in Tibet, 
and at other times and places. With their keen 
sensitivity to Communist pressures, they are also 
aware apparently of the serious threat to world 
survival which might come now with any ill- 
considered or hasty action on the part of the free 
world to repulse Communist aggression. 

They indicated an enormous sense of helpless- 
ness. They stated that they were fighting against 
a deep despair which, if it became dominant 
among them, might mean that they could not ful- 
fill any role, even one of quiet resistance. Thus 
they fully recognized a difficult task of maintain- 
ing for months to come the spirit of independence 
among people in the zone. 

A doctor who left the zone recently explained 
that he was earning the equivalent of more than 
$20,000 a year, with very fine laboratory facilities 
and other special advantages which placed him 
among professional men in the highest economic 
class. He said, however, that the atmosphere was 
so repressive that he could not breathe freely and 
would prefer to leave everything behind and try 
to start a new life in the West. This story is re- 
peated by hundreds of persons, as the number of 
intellectuals among the refugees has become a 
greater proportion of the total. This change 
contrasts with the earlier period, when economic 
motives played a relatively larger part. Others 
have echoed this statement and said that the news- 
papers are full of hatred and vilification of the 
free world’s statesmen and particularly of the 
leaders in the Bundesrepublik. Forbidden the 
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free-world papers, they feel they are shut off from 
information and the truth. 

There is no prospect that this situation is likely 
to change. The very nature of the insecure and 
ill-founded regime is such that there is no likeli- 
hood that there can be any greater latitude for 
intellectual freedom. It is still extremely diffi- 
cult to travel between the zone and other parts of 
Germany or Europe and even to travel within the 
zone. Everyone who wishes to move from his 
hometown must be ready with a plausible excuse 
and must when traveling prepare to leave his suit- 
case on bus or train if it seems to provide a telltale 
evidence of fleeing from his legal home. 

For those who live in the zone the division of 
Germany means separation from the world of 
freedom and from relatives, friends, and past as- 
sociates and the forced diversion of economic ef- 
forts in the direction of the Soviet bloc. Mean- 
while they must hold on with all the strength they 
can muster to avoid precipitate action and to try 
to keep the spirit of freedom and independence 
alive. They must hold their ground while suffer- 
ing great restrictions. This is perhaps the only 
place in the world where the population is 
declining. 


Those Who Leave—Refugees 


The steady stream of refugees out of the East 
Zone of Germany, which has totaled so far almost 
3.5 million persons, after the transfer of 9 million 
expellees from the Eastern provinces, represents 
a phenomenon never seen in recent centuries. Al- 
though there are many other problems connected 
with the absorption of refugees in other areas in 
the Middle and Far East, the voluntary long- 
continued movement of persons, motivated by 
varying considerations but all seeking a freedom 
which has been denied them, is in many ways 
unique in history. 

The continuing flow of refugees leaving the 
zone has decreased somewhat in recent months. 
There are various explanations for this, including 
the fact that a large proportion of those who could 
most easily leave have already found homes in the 
West. Another factor which may be of signifi- 
cant influence is that it is the established policy 
of the Federal Republic to encourage persons to 
stay in the Soviet Zone wherever this is possible 
without serious risk of political persecution or 
imprisonment. 
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I have been told of cases, for example, where 
clergymen have consulted with their church lead- 
ers as to whether they could migrate to the Fed- 
eral Republic. They have been instructed that 
it is their duty to remain with their people. 
There is also considerable effort to persuade phy- 
sicians to remain to help those cities and towns 
suffering from the shortage of physicians in all 
branches of medicine. At the same time it has 
been recognized that for young men and women 
to leave, to escape from forced military services 
and from various types of controls which are in- 
voked to make them associate themselves with the 
Communist Party, is a motivation that cannot, 
under present circumstances, be discouraged by the 
West Germans. 

It is striking to observe the fact that, although 
there are hardships and strains connected with the 
absorption of 3.5 million persons, in addition to 
9 million expellees transferred by agreement from 
beyond the Oder-Neisse line, they have been given 
new homes and jobs. It is the belief of many that 
the prosperity of present-day Germany is based 
in no small measure on the fact that there was a 
constant supply of competent labor available 
throughout this period to work in expanding 
industry. 

Thus, in spite of the continued existence of a 
small hard-core group with little to look forward 
to, the refugee story is not completely sad. Sev- 
eral billion deutsche marks have been spent by 
the West German Government in building houses, 
schools, churches, roads, and public services to 
take care of the additional population. The Gov- 
ernment and the economy have enjoyed net gains 
because of the industry and productive efforts of 
these people, many of them in the prime of life 
and all desperately trying to reestablish them- 
selves. 

Thus, although there is much human tragedy 
in the refugee camps and particularly among the 
so-called hard-core group, difficult to absorb, and 
although the determination to leave the homeland 
in which they were born is difficult, there has been 
a surprising adjustment of people to their new 
conditions. Many succeed fairly soon in leaving 
the camps. Some go directly to relatives and 
friends and secure suitable jobs. 

From the point of view of the Federal Republic 
the refugees have been predominantly an asset. 
Moreover the refugees by their courage and in- 
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dustry have helped keep the world aware of the 
difference between a free democratic state and a 
regime of an oppressed society in which the choices 
of education, profession, and dwelling place are 
all circumscribed to meet the needs of a party 
system. 


Berlin and Its Relation to a Divided Germany 


The meaning of the division for the city of 
Berlin is clear in that the unique importance of the 
city is to serve as a bridge, a gateway, a linchpin, 
between two large areas. Here relatives and 
friends who could not otherwise be in touch with 
each other in any effective way with ingenuity 
manage to come together in spite of the possibility 
of arrests and penalties which they risk but often 
manage to avoid. Here even those who cannot 
come to Berlin for any reason manage to keep 
fairly frequent and close links with each other, 
thus maintaining at least a portion of those rela- 
tionships which would be normal within a nation. 
Here, too, the meaning of living in a free society 
becomes evident to both East and West and keeps 
alive the determination to maintain wherever pos- 
sible those features which we regard as the more 
important freedoms of the Western way of life. 

From a legal and political point of view the 
existence of Berlin, deep in the zone, makes clear 
to hundreds of millions of persons that there was 
no intention on the part of the West in the past, 
and no willingness in the present, to perpetuate a 
situation in which Germans are separated from 
Germans under pressure from an alien power. 

The demands of the zone on Berlin are real 
and give a special importance since they are so 
amply met that they make Berlin a unique and 
indispensable focus of our policy in the cold war. 
This role is central to the broad political meaning 
of this city and the Allied position there. 

The opportunity in Berlin, which is not equaled 
in any other area, to bring to the center of a Com- 
munist-controlled region the best of our Western 
institutions, our friendship, and our assistance is 
indeed something which was not anticipated and 
cannot be duplicated. 

If now a contrary view were to be taken and if 
Berlin were to be considered a burden and its anti- 
Communist people of little or no importance, the 
blow to those who have resisted in their hearts, and 
to those who have remained independent in their 
actions, would be immeasurable. The world sig- 
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nificance of Berlin is largely moral and symbolic 
but nonetheless vital to the security of Europe and 
may in fact outweigh the direct importance of the 
city looked at from a narrower point of view. 

There is no point in discussing here military or 
strategic aspects of the existence of an outpost of a 
highly sensitive nature to the east of the main de- 
fenses. This matter has been discussed on various 
occasions but lies outside my specific knowledge 
and the type of consideration undertaken here, 
We can, however, recognize the political meaning 
of this city, which has been of crucial importance 
to our postwar period in relation not only to the 
two portions of a divided Germany but also to 
other European countries which remain constantly 
aware of the meaning of the anti-Communist stand 
taken both by the friends of Berlin and by the 
Berliners themselves. As a result the people in 
the Eastern Zone are not completely isolated or 
abandoned. 


The Federal Republic and a Divided Germany 


To the Federal Republic of Germany, Berlin in 
a divided Germany is both a burden and an asset of 
inestimable worth. It is valuable in that it pro- 
vides a symbol of “reunification.” The burden lies 
both in the need for heavy financial subsidies to 
the city’s budget, for refugees, for Berlin and for 
residents of the zone, as well as for special assist- 
ance to industry, bringing with it special ad- 
ministrative and political problems. 

One illustration of the type of problem which 
weighs heavily both from a financial and tactical 
point of view is the role which the Federal Repub- 
lic plays in helping maintain traffic in and out of 
the city of Berlin. When in April of 1955 the 
Communists in East Germany, working within the 
framework of their dependence on Soviet policy, 
raised their demands for exorbitant tolls based on 
earlier moderate charges for all vehicles entering 
the city, the problem for the Government in Bonn, 
as well as for the city of Berlin, was how to keep 
the traffic flowing. 

Since the Germans did not have at that time the 
possibility of refusing to pay the tolls or of exact- 
ing any countertribute from the Communists, it 
was decided, after serious efforts to secure a re- 
duction of the tolls, that the Federal Republic 
would take over this not inconsiderable burden 
amounting to approximately $10 million a year. 
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Here the problem was not only how to protect 
the commerce of the city of Berlin, on which its 
life is dependent, but also how the demand should 
be met and the relations with those persons who 
have to do with roads and traffic through the zone. 
One cannot say that the present method of dealing 
with these problems is necessarily the right solu- 
tion or the only solution. It is still true that 
through many incidents that could be cited the 
situation has been kept under control. Economic 
activities in West Berlin have improved, and the 
cultural and economic life of the people in the 
city of Berlin is in many respects as good or better 
than that in some other large cities in Germany. 

Who can question the fact that without the main- 
tenance of West Berlin in the East Zone, within 
the Western orbit though behind the Iron Cur- 
tain, which has excluded Poland, Czechoslovakia, 
Rumania, Bulgaria, and many other countries 
from the normal relations with the West, the So- 
viets would have cut off the entire occupied zone 
with a degree of finality which would be difficult 
to overcome. 

Without this vital, active economic and cultural 
center—referred to generally as Hauptstadt Ber- 
lin, the capital of future Germany—the reality 
which underlies the superficial appearances might 
be lost to view. Because of this understanding in 
Bonn and elsewhere billions of marks and the ef- 
forts of many thousands of persons have been de- 
voted to the remarkable reconstruction that has 
taken place in the last 10 years. 

One cannot say with any degree of clarity what 
will develop in the coming decade. One can be 
sure, however, that Berlin, as a beacon to the East, 
and the efforts of the Berlin people have provided 
the most successful achievement of the German 
people in keeping the world alive to the true mean- 
ing of the conditions of a divided Germany. 


The American View of the East Zone and Berlin 

To the average American, Berlin and the zone 
stand for the heroic effort of small groups who 
made a deliberate choice and who have had the 
patience and endurance to hold firm under great 
pressure. This appeals to the interest of people 
in the heroic, and, because Berliners have a witti- 
ness and a spirit which Americans admire, it also 
creates a feeling of comradeship which exists in 
relation to the people of few, if any, other cities. 

Berlin in its far-extended position in an un- 
certain territory, with its narrow lifeline and its 
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sensitive reactions to Communist activities, is of 
more psychological, political, and moral] value 
than many earth-circling satellites. The division 
of Germany tends to become real in the division 
of Berlin. 

Because of these major factors, aid for Berlin in 
varying form but in significant amounts has been 
continued for a longer period than that for other 
parts of the European area. We believe in the 
future of the city as we count on a future Ger- 
many as a sound and dependable friend of the 
West. 


They Know the Meaning of the Division of Germany 


In the zone they know that the division of 
Germany into two political systems, inherently 
antagonistic to each other, was not contemplated 
in 1945. The emergence of two incompatible and 
hostile economic systems was not anticipated. 
The imposition on the zone of Soviet occupation 
of an alien and anti-Western social system lay out- 
side the approved plans for postwar readjustment. 

Even those who feared a strong Germany did 
not visualize the imposition of a regime, fanati- 
cally Communist, which would at first enslave and 
then attempt to seduce and persuade independent- 
minded Germans to become vassals of a dictatorial 
tyranny. 

They know that the dangers of a continued 
development along these lines are real. A genu- 
inely communized East Germany would become a 
strong element in the Soviet system, as strong or 
stronger than any other single element in the 
bloc. Its contribution to an already formidable 
economic and military potential would add to the 
threat not only to West Germany but to all 
Europe. 

For this understanding we must thank the 
people of Berlin and those in the Soviet-occupied 
zone. We must recognize that they know the 
meaning of freedom and of despotism and are 
holding back this danger from the Western prov- 
inces so far. They have shown resistance in 
these postwar years, while the ebb and flow of 
Communist influence over the world in general 
is making a final solution of the German problem 
difficult. 

To these people we must say in gratitude that 
we respect their strength and wish them courage 
for the difficult months ahead. They know, 
whereas we can merely speculate with informed 
guesses, the meaning of the division of Germany. 
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American Public Opinion and U.S. Foreign Policy 


by H. Schuyler Foster 
Chief, Public Studies Division* 


The recent coming of Nikita Khrushchev to our 
shores has stimulated once again discussion of 
the role of the American public in U.S. foreign 
relations. Somewhat paradoxically, it seems that 
the era of personal diplomacy has enlarged the 
role of the general public as well as that of the 
top-level leaders who engage in intimate talks. 

President Eisenhower’s conclusion that the pub- 
lic conducted itself in “creditable” and “enlight- 
ened” fashion during the Khrushchev tour is 
shared by many Americans. Yet a number of 
questions about the competence of the American 

, people in the field of foreign policy remain. Does 
it take the visit of a world-famous figure, having 
a vivid personality, to arouse the American people 
from their “usual apathy”? Or do our fellow 
countrymen have serious thoughts about our for- 
eign relations year in and year out? Are their 
opinions sound and stable, or do the people shift 
about like weathervanes, from one quarter to the 
other, in response to the latest blast of hot air? 
Are the people sharply divided among themselves, 
creating a serious lack of national unity on matters 
which are of critical importance in this era of 
rocket and nuclear weapons? These questions are 
clearly worth discussing if we are to arrive at 
valid conclusions about the role of public opinion 
in U.S. foreign relations. eunatecs 

Answers to such questions are not self-evident. 
Even though many of our friends may confidently 
state what the American public thinks about for- 
eign affairs, this is a field in which it is difficult for 
the ordinary citizen—or even the foreign affairs 
expert—to be accurately informed. On the day 


* Address made before the Middletown University Club 
at Middletown, Conn., on Oct. 15. 
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after any close election—and also some which turn 
out to be not so close—I believe we have all had the 
experience of encountering friends who expressed 
astonishment at the outcome. Those of you who 
are as old as I am may recall the case of the New 
York debutante, who, after the presidential elec- 
tion of 1932, was heard to remark: “I can’t under- 
stand how Roosevelt got elected; I don’t know a 
single person who voted for him !” 

It is doubtless because of the difficulty of obtain- 
ing a comprehensive picture of American public 
opinion, without special facilities for this purpose, 
that you have invited me here tonight to discuss 
the role of the American public in U.S. foreign 
policy. It was this same difficulty that prompted 
your Department_of State in Washington, some 
16 years ago, to set up a division for the systematic 
study and analysis of American opinion. 

————— 


How the Department Analyzes Public Opinion 


I should like to emphasize that the State De- 
partment has a very keen interest in what the 
American people are thinking about our foreign 
relations. The Public Studies_Division of the 
Department makeS-a comprehensive examination 
of every available type of American opinion as it 
finds expression in the editorial and news columns 
of American newspapers and magazines, in the 
views of foreign affairs analysts on television and 
radio, and also in the views of private citizens in 
letters and in public opinion polls. Many private 
organizations in this country also express incisive 
views on various aspects of U.S. foreign policy; 
these, too, are carefully examined by the Division. 

Reports on American opinion are prepared for 
the use of officers in the Department in Wash- 
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ington and of Foreign Service officers stationed 
overseas. These reports, which appear on a daily, 
weekly, and monthly basis, are not prepared for 
publication ; but they afford a comprehensive view 
of American opinion on foreign affairs upon which 
I shall draw for our discussion here this evening. 

The requests which the Public Studies Division 
receives from Department officers and from over- 
seas posts make it clear that there is great interest 
in public opinion—especially at the higher and 
middle levels of the Department and Foreign 
Service. (Parenthetically, I should point out that 
at any given moment many Department officers are 
working on aspects of our foreign relations where 
there is no question of public support of the pol- 
icy; but the economic and political problems may 
prove absorbingly difficult.) The officers working 
on development of current policy do have, through 
these opinion reports, access to a continual flow of 
analyses of what the American people are thinking 
concerning each of the problems on which they are 
working. 

This interest in what you—as members of the 
American public—think is based upon an appre- 
ciation of the importance of public support to 
U.S. policy. The impact of public opinion is felt 
directly by the State Department and also through 
the people’s representatives in Congress, who 
have—through the power of the purse and other- 
wise—a much greater share in fixing our foreign 
policy than was the case 20 years ago. When dis- 
cussing the attitude of the State Department, Sec- 
retary Herter observed in April 1958? that “a 
successful foreign policy must, . . . to be effective, \ 
command the support of the vast majority of the | 
American people—otherwise it would not be given | 
the tools by the Congress which are essential to its 
fulfillment. And so it becomes the business of all 
of us.” 


Response of Public to Foreign Policy Problems 


How have the American people felt about 
carrying out this business which has become 
theirs? In the period since World War IT, which 
has witnessed remarkable changes in traditional 
American foreign policies, we can all recall hot 
debates and sharp attacks upon U.S. policy and 


*In an address made at Macalester College, St. Paul, 
Minn., on Apr. 14, 1958 (not printed). 
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upon the State Department. Indeed, some criti- 
cisms of plans for a summit meeting and of the 
handling of our Mutual Security Program can 
still be heard—to mention only two topics of cur- 
rent interest. 

Yet a dispassionate examination of the nation- 
wide expressions of opinion on foreign policy 
issues shows that, ever since Pearl Harbor, a sub- 
stantial majority of the American public has sup- 
ported all of our major foreign policies; and it has 
shown predominant approval of our State De- 
partment and Foreign Service as well. 

One of the factors which led the State Depart- 
ment to inaugurate a systematic analysis of Amer- 
ican opinion in 1943 was the concern about the 
people’s willingness to put their Nation into an 
international organization to maintain the peace. 
The earlier failure of the Senate to uphold Presi- 
dent Wilson on the League of Nations Charter 
and the failure of the public to induce any altera- 
tion of the Senate’s position combined to produce 
a natural question about the readiness of the pub- 
lic for U.S. participation in a new international 
organization to maintain the peace. Were the 
people willing, 25 years after the defeat of the 
League, for us to join the United Nations? 

This time, approval was not long in making it- 
self evident. A basic change in the foreign policy 
outlook of the American people had already been 
registered by public opinion polls taken shortly 
after America’s entry into World War II. Asked 
what U.S. policy should be after the war, about 
70 percent of the nationwide sample affirmed that 
we should take an “active part in world affairs,” 
whereas about_20 percent felt that we should “stay 
out” of world affairs as much as possible. Here 
was a great shift from the century-old policy of 
isolation. It is a significant fact that the many 
public opinion polls taken on this issue during 
the ensuing 17 years have always had substan- 
tially the same result. About 70 percent of our 
people continue to favor an “active” international 
role for our country; nearly 20 percent continue 
to prefer the policy of “staying out” as much as 
we can; and the remaining 10 percent continue 
to express no opinion one way or the other. 


United Nations 

Specific attitudes toward the United Nations 
in 1944 and 1945 followed the same general pat- 
tern as has been indicated in terms of broader 
significance. In fact, popular approval for U.S. 
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membership in the new U.N. was well above 70 


percent, reaching 80_percent and even higher. 
Specific disapproval was quite small—usually well 
under 10 percent. Evidently a number of Ameri- 
cans who felt that, in general, we ought to stay 
out of world affairs concluded that we could not 
afford to stay out of the U.N. 

Nor were public opinion polls the only evidence 
of public support for our participation. All the 
other opinion indicators—newspaper_“columns” 
and editorials, radio comment, resolutions passed 
by numerous nationwide organizations in the fields 
of business, labor, and agriculture, as well as wom- 
en’s groups, church groups, and many others— 
all made evident the thoroughgoing character of 
the national support for U.S. membership in the 
U.N. 

Since 1945 there have been occasions—especially 
at times during the Korean war—when outcries 
against the U.N. made news in the press and on 
the radio. Also, numbers of concerned citizens 
reported to State Department officers that in 
their communities and local groups outspoken con- 
demnation of the U.N. was increasingly heard. 
In fact, this became one of those periods when it 
was difficult for the ordinary citizen to discover 
what the public opinion really was. Many Ameri- 
cans saw what they took to be a great national 


movement away from the U.N.—perhaps, they 
thought, back to isolationism. 


Careful analysis of opinion data, however, 
showed that the shift in opinion was more appar- 
ent than real. Most editors continued to support 
the U.N., national organizations did not reverse 
their favorable stands, and the public opinion polls 
showed only a relatively small increase in the pro- 
portion advocating withdrawal. Such sentiment 
rose to a maximum of 13 percent. On the other 
hand, three-quarters of the public continued to 
affirm their support for U.S. membership; and on 
several subsequent occasions approval has been 
much higher. The case of the U.N. is one of the 
cases I had in mind as indicating that public sup- 
port for basic U.S. policies has been substantial 
and consistent during this postwar period. 


G reek-Turkish Aid 

About a year and a half after the Senate ratified 
the U.N. Charter, situations arose in Greece and 
Turkey which called for prompt decision on an- 
other course of action that was in marked contrast 
to prewar U.S. policy. President Truman called 
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upon the Congress to appropriate substantial 
amounts of both economic and military assistance 
to each of these two countries menaced by Soviet 
Russia. Much public discussion ensued, with the 
great majority of press writers and radio com- 
mentators speaking in support of this new under- 
taking. It is interesting to record that the public 
opinion polls showed a somewhat different pattern 
of opinion. They showed majority approval for 
economic aid to Greece and Turkey but an un- 
readiness to experiment with military aid. A 
larger number of respondents opposed military 
aid than favored it. Well, you will recall what the 
Congress did. It voted the package of economic 
and military aid, in line with the recommendation 
of the President and the majority of those better 
informed members of the American public who 
write newspaper and magazine editorials on for- 


/ eign affairs. It did_not give legislative effect to 


the opposition indicated by a plurality of the 
| general public at that time. 

It is worth while to think about what happened 
next, after Congress voted for a program not 
having majority approval. Were the Congress- 
men turned out of office? No, the people changed 
their minds; the majority of the public presently 
accepted the military aid program which had been 
already supported by the majority of commenta- 
tors and had been voted by Congress. Not only 
that. You all realize that U.S. military aid has 
subsequently become an integral part of the Mu- 
tual Security Program, including aid to other 
members of the North Atlantic Treaty Organiza- 
tion and to other allies on other continents. This 
extension of military aid now has the support of 
a majority of the general public, as shown by re- 
cent polls, as well as that of numerous commenta- 
tors and of many national organizations. 

Marshall Plan 


In the same year of 1947, which witnessed the 


prompt institution of U.S. aid to Greece and 
Turkey, Secretary of State George C. Marshall 
broached the idea of the Marshall plan in a brief 
talk at the Harvard commencement. The public 
reaction to the Marshall plan is so significant and 
so indicative of the role of the public and Congress 
in U.S. foreign policy that it is especially reward- 
ing to consider it in this connection. 

Secretary Marshall’s proposal was immediately 
received with sympathy by a number of editors 
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and columnists, who realized that some program 
of U.S. aid to our war-torn European allies was 
essential; but the Marshall plan did not immedi- 
ately commend itself to a majority of the general 
public, according to nationwide public opinion 
polls. More Americans in the summer of 1947 
were unsympathetic to the idea than applauded 
it. Certainly it is not surprising that this brand- 
new idea in the world—that our country should 
give (or lend) $4 billion or $5 billion a year to 
other countries—should not be instantly recog- 
nized by a majority of our people as in the best 
interest of the United States. 

The Gallup poll threw further light on the pub- 
lic opinion situation of that time by pointing out 
that Marshall’s proposal was regarded as a good 
idea by two out of three of those sampled who 
had attended college, but by only one out of three 
of those whose education stopped in grammar 
school. The other two-thirds of this less educated 
group were not all opposed to Secretary Mar- 
shall’s idea—many of them gave no opinion; but 
the opponents were numerous enough to outweigh 
the approval from the college-educated in the na- 
tionwide poll. 

What should a government leader do when a 
policy which he believes vitally important to the 
interests of this country is not approved by a 
majority of the American public? You remem- 
ber what General Marshall did. With the back- 
ing of President Truman, he took the issue up in 
the normal manner under our system of demo- 
cratic government. He laid his plan before the 
appropriate committees of Senate and House; he 
was followed, in further public hearings, by his 
aides, who explained in fuller detail the plan 
which was destined to produce a remarkably 
rapid European recovery. 

The explanations and discussions before the 
committees were faithfully reported and dis- 
cussed in the press, on the radio, and thus in local 
communities throughout the country. By the 
following spring, when Congress enacted the 
European Recovery Program, this plan had the 
support of the great majority of newspapers and 
commentators, of numerous outstanding national 
organizations, and also of a substantial majority 
of the general public—including a majority of 
those having only a grammar school education. 
What is more, this nationwide discussion of 11 
years ago was so thorough and pervasive that it 
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has provided a firm foundation for popular sup- 
port of later large-scale programs of economic 
aid intended for other areas and justified for 
other purposes. 

Hardly was the Marshall plan enacted into law 
when the Berlin blockade agzin drew attention to 
the menace of Communist expansion, which had 
already necessitated our aid to Greece and Tur- 
key. The Soviet threat had also been one of the 
factors leading to the Marshall plan; but now the 
necessity of military defense in Europe prompted 
another sharp departure from prewar United 
States policy, which had for over a century pro- 
hibited our entering into alliances. Together 
with Canada and the nations of Western Europe, 
the United States joined in creating the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization—NATO. As in the 
case of other new policies of the postwar period, 
many observers were fearful that the people 
might be reluctant, or even unwilling, to make 
such a drastic reversal of past policies. But once 
again support came from the great bulk of the 
press, numerous influential organizations, and a 
majority of the general public. 

The sequel in the field of defense alliances, as 
in that of economic and military aid, has been one 
of extending the new policy to additional coun- 
tries, especially in the Pacific region and the 
Middle East. Together with the defense arrange- 
ments with our Latin American “good neighbors,” 
the United States now has such ties with more than 
40 countries; and all of these ties are firmly sup- 
ported by the American public. 


Reciprocal Trade Program 

To round out a discussion of our basic foreign 
policies today, we should note the steady support 
for our reciprocal trade program. In this case, the 
change from traditional protectionism began 
before the war, with Secretary of State Cordell 
Hull’s espousal of the reciprocal trade program 
and congressional enactment in 1934 of the Re- 
ciprocal Trade Agreements Act. Prior to the 
Eisenhower administrations, one might have won- 
dered whether the trade program was a partisan 
policy or a national policy ; but by this time I think 
the evidence is clear. Here again, we find the 
policy strongly supported by the press, by numer- 
ous organizations, and by a majority of the gen- 
eral public, including rank-and-file members of 
both major political parties. 
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Stability of Public Support 


At this point we have considered the most sig- 
nificant foreign policies which have been adopted 
during the past quarter century. The public sup- 
port for each of these global policies has been 
stressed—for the United Nations, for our wide- 
ranging defense agreements, for our Mutual Secu- 
rity Program of military and economic aid, and 
for our international trade policies. To those who 
fear that the American public shifts about in too 
flighty a fashion, I would like to point out that 
these basic policies have received steady support 
ever since their adoption. True, some Americans 
are opposed to each or maybe all of these major 
policies; but the great majority of the people have 
backed each of them. 

Additional evidence of the stability of public 
support is revealed by opinion polls which break 
down the population into geographic regions and 
into groups based upon political affiliation. Each 
of these great U.S. foreign policies is upheld in 
each region of the country; polls show only slight 
differences in the percentages of approval in the 
East and the Far West, in the Midwest and the 
South. State polls show that in Minnesota, as in 
Texas, the people divide on our foreign policies in 
much the same proportions as in the Nation as a 
whole. 

Happily, also, the rank-and-file members of our 
two major political parties are very similar in their 
attitudes toward our relations with the rest of the 
world. As in the various regions, Americans who 
regard themselves as Republicans agree with the 
Democrats in holding—about 70 percent of them— 
that the United States must take an active part in 
world affairs. In each camp, 18 or 20 percent 
would like us to “stay out” of world affairs as 
much as we can. And, on the individual policies 
we have been considering, the approving majority 
is much the same in both groups—on trade ques- 
tions as much as on the U.N. or the Mutual Se- 
curity Program. 

Having stressed the stability and solidarity of 
American public opinion, I don’t want to give the 
impression that we are a nation of parrots or 
puppets, with 7 out of every 10 men and women 
forced into an “internationalist” mold by their 
Government leaders, their newspapers, and TV 
programs, and 2 out of every 10 forced into a “na- 
tionalist” mold by the media to which they expose 
Americans are not like that. For 


~ 





themselves. 
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one thing, some of these policies enjoy broader 
popular support than others. Approval of NATO 
is at the top of the list, closely followed by ap- 
proval of our membership in the United Nations; 
polls have usually shown 80 percent or 85 percent 
approval. Disapproval of NATO is practically 
nonexistent in the press and among organizations; 
and opposition to the U.N. is quite small from a 
nationwide point of view. 

Somewhat greater and more persistent opposi- 
tion is voiced to our trade and aid policies; but 
the record of predominant support is clear in the 
press, among national organizations, and in public 
opinion polls—as it is also in congressional legis- 
lation and appropriations. I am referring now, 
in the matter of aid, to public sentiment for a pro- 
gram of military and economic aid of the general 
dimensions of those carried out in recent years. 


Divisions in Public Opinion on Economic Aid 


For a realistic understanding of the attitude of 
our fellow Americans, who are humans and not 
parrots, it will be helpful to note some further 
divisions of opinion. The great majority of news- 
papers, of organizations, and of people interviewed 
in opinion polls take a clear stand in favor of aid 
for our allies. For countries not our allies, there 
is considerable division of opinion and some fluc- 
tuation of sentiment. 

Opinion is also divided on the total amount of 
aid to be appropriated each year for all countries. 
Some newspapers, and a small percentage of per- 
sons polled, have felt that the administration has 
not requested large enough funds. A much larger 
group, but still a minority—of both the press and 
the general public, have called for drastic reduc- 
tion of the amounts requested by the President 
(whether Truman or Eisenhower). As I men- 
tioned earlier, a large-scale program is favored; 
it would certainly be very difficult, however, to at- 
tempt to say whether the annual amount voted by 
the Congress is the precise amount favored by a 
majority of the American public. 

But it is possible to say something significant 
about public views and congressional action on 
extending aid to countries which have not become 
our allies—like India or Communist countries 
such as Poland and Yugoslavia. On these ques- 
tions the opinion picture is less sharp and clear, 
and more subject to fluctuation, than on the issue 
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of whether or not to have a large-scale program. 
At various times in recent years aid to India, 
Yugoslavia, and Poland has drawn greater oppo- 
sition than in_ support in public opinion polls. But 
at the same time, aid to these nonallies has usually 
been favored by poll respondents who have at- 
tended college and also by the greater number 
of those editors and columnists who have discussed 
these issues. What is perfectly clear is that Con- 
gress has responded to the requests of the exec- 
utive branch—both the previous and present ad- 
ministrations—and has made aid _ specifically 
available to both India and Yugoslavia. In the 
case of Poland, Congress has subsequently acqui- 
esced to loans extended by the executive branch 
on the basis of broad legislation which had not 
specifically included Poland. 

Here again, as in the case a dozen years ago of 
military aid to Greece and Turkey, we find Con- 
gress acting in line with the recommendations of 
the administration and of those commentators and 
citizens who may be presumed to have given 
greater and deeper thought to these important and 
difficult problems than have the remaining mem- 
bers of the public. 

From time to time our Congress has been crit- 
icized for being “behind” the people. I would 
like to point out that, on a number of foreign 
policy questions, Congress has taken action which 
is “ahead” of the position taken at that time by 
the general average of the general public. Con- 
gress has acted davcvably on various important 
international questions which have been little un- 
derstood by the general public, as in voting for 
U.S. participation in the World Bank, the Inter- 

national Monetary Fund, and the International 
Civil Aviation 1 Organization. It was “ahead” of 
the people in revising our immigration laws to 
admit Chinese persons; and in 1946 it authorized 
a multibillion-dollar loan to Great Britain. On 
all of these questions the positive approval of a 
majority of the general public was lacking. But 
support was forthcoming from the press and from 
national organizations; and in none of these cases 
has subsequent opinion turned against the con- 
gressional action. On the contrary, in most cases 
there has been later positive agreement by the pub- 
lic with the action taken, after fuller considera- 
tion of the factors involved in reaching a sound 
judgment on the policy objectives in view. 
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Errors in Assessing American Opinion 


Having discussed the varying degrees of public 
support for specific foreign policies, I should like 
to stress once again the generally approving 
character of American opinion. This has in- 
cluded, during most recent years, majority ap- 
proval of the way in which the administration in 
office has been conducting our foreign relations 
generally; the chief exceptions occurred during 
some phases of the fighting in Korea. For many 
of my colleagues in Washington, fully aware of 
volleys of criticism, it is difficult to credit public 
opinion polls which indicate that actually the 
broad public is inclined to express greater confi- 
dence in the State Department than in Washing- 
ton Departments in general. Similarly, my 
friends in the Foreign Service seem dubious about 
crediting polls which show a majority feeling that 
members of the Foreign Service are doing a 
“pretty good job.” These reactions may be taken, 
I believe, as additional illustrations of the propo- 
sition that it is difficult for any individual to 
judge the sentiment of the entire . public. The evi- 
dence available to any one person does not or- 
dinarily afford an adequate basis for broad 
conclusions. 

One source of mistaken judgments about 
American opinion lies in the conclusions which 
some people draw from the fact that Americans 
appear ill informed about some significant aspects 
of foreign affairs. For example, it is not flatter- 
ing that only 20 percent of a national cross sec- 
tion have heard of the Foreign Service of the 
United States; and only about half of the people 
can answer the question, “What does the State 
Department do?” But what these findings really 
mean is that many people are unfamiliar with the 
official names of organizations, rather than un- 
aware of the functions of these organizations. 

To illustrate further, only about half of the 
general public are familiar with the initials or 
name of NATO, the North Atlantic Treaty Or- 
ganization; but 80 percent or more call it a “good 
idea” when asked about the “mutual defense 
treaty that the U.S. has with Canada and the 
countries of Western Europe, under which an at- 
tack against any one is regarded as an attack 
against all.” It is unfortunate that our fellow 
countrymen are not better informed; but we need 
to be cautious about equating their general under- 
standing with their specific information. 
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Public_apathy about public affairs is a charge 
that has frequently been uttered in recent months. 
Certainly it would be good for our country if 
more people took a deeper interest in our foreign 
affairs. But, again, it is difficult to get an ac- 
curate measure of public interest in a question. 
I recall the experience of a Department colleague 
who visited his hometown in rural Ohio just after 
the North Atlantic Treaty was signed in 1949— 
a project to which he had been devoting most of 
his time during the preceding several weeks. 
Concerned about how the American public was 
taki. to this revolution in U.S. policy, he finally 
remarked to his father that he had been back 3 
days and he hadn’t heard a single soul mention 
the North Atlantic Treaty. “Why, the people 
are all for it,” the father replied, “they under- 
stand that times have changed and that we need 
the treaty now. Go ahead and ask them about 
it.” My friend took up the suggestion and soon 
satisfied himself that his father was an accurate 
analyst of community opinion. He also resolved 
that he would never again complain about pub- 
lic apathy on the basis of not having encountered 
many people who were spontaneously expressing 
enthusiasm on a particular subject. 


Interest in Foreign Affairs Increasing 

Apathy, of course, is a relative matter. One 
thing that seems certain is that the American peo- 
ple are paying very much greater attention to 
foreign relations now than they did before World 
War II. It seems probable that public attention is 
greater today than it was 5 years ago. Our mass 
media are giving unflagging attention to foreign 
affairs. The cash-register test seems to be telling 
our newspapers, magazines, and television and 
radio networks that there is a widespread popular 
interest in foreign relations. At least that is the 
impression one got during the 13 days that Chair- 
man Khrushchev was here. 

Some of you are doubtless familiar with the 
success, in recent years, of the efforts of the For- 
eign Policy Association to encourage the forma- 
tion of small discussion groups to talk over the 
issues of our foreign relations in systematic fash- 
ion. Communities in all parts of the country have 
witnessed the formation of many such groups, 
often under the leadership of the Junior Chamber 
of Commerce, the World Affairs Council, or other 
organizations having public affairs programs. 
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The success of this program is a testimonial to the 
increase in serious attention to our foreign affairs 
on the part of many Americans. 

One important phase of our current foreign pol- 
icy, which I haven’t mentioned earlier this evening, 
is our program of cultural relations and exchanges 
with other countries. I’m sure that in this college 
community it is well understood that, when ex- 
change students or professors come to this country, 
the role of the American public is highly impor- 
tant. Our visitors are keen observers, and the im- 
pressions of the American people and Nation 
which they take away with them will affect their 
concept of America for many years. This ex- 
change program—which brings here many organi- 
zation leaders, political figures, and newspapermen 
as well as academic persons—is one in which many 
thousands of Americans have taken an active part, 
inviting visitors into their homes and showing 
them our local community life. The operation of 
this program, which was not a part of our foreign 
policy 25 years ago, is another indication of active 
public interest ; and it has also added immeasurably 
to the understanding by Americans of what our 
foreign policy means in human terms. 


Need for Fuller Understanding 


While I have underscored tonight that public 
support is essential for the success of our foreign 
policy, I would like to point out that there is a 
broader need, the need for as full understanding of 
foreign affairs as we can get. The helpfulness of 
public understanding of the foreign affairs situa- 
tion is well illustrated by the ready favorable re- 
sponse to the Marshall plan on the part of Ameri- 
cans who had attended college. Presumably these 
more highly educated people already appreciated 
much of the need for, and practicality of, the plan, 
which their neighbors realized only when nation- 
wide discussion focused attention on this problem. 

I am not arguing that one needs a college edu- 
cation to understand U.S. foreign policy. You 
will recall that one out of three persons having 
only a grammar school education was favorably 
impressed with Secretary Marshall’s idea from the 
beginning and not all of the college people were so 
impressed. But formal education is certainly one 
way of obtaining a grasp of the world situation 
and its implications for the United States. This 
also explains, I think, why college people have 
more readily seen the advantages of our sending 
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economic aid to such nonallies as India, Yugo- 
slavia, and Poland. 

A broad public understanding greatly aids the 
Government as it develops new policies to meet new 
conditions. The aim of our aid program in the 
Marshall plan days was emergency assistance to 
get our allies back on their economic feet. Al- 
though the nationwide discussion of the Marshall 
plan has contributed heavily to public under- 
standing of how our own welfare is tied to the 
economic condition of other countries, there are 
some Americans who genuinely supported the Mar- 
shall plan but who have experienced difficulty in 
understanding why it is in the interest of the 
United States to extend longer term assistance for 
the economic development of the less developed 
countries—whether or not they were our allies in 
the last war or are participating in our present 
defense agreements. I think we can agree that 
support for our present Mutual Security Program 
calls for a broader understanding of many forces 
at work in the world than did support for the Mar- 
shall plan 10 years ago. 

Much of the information released by the State 
Department is directed not only at making news 
developments public as soon as possible but toward 
providing the public with a broader understanding 
of world affairs and how these affect the United 
States. One of the Department’s pamphlets de- 
signed to stimulate citizen interest in foreign af- 
fairs is entitled Your Opinion Counts’ It seeks 
to promote a broader realization among our people 
that, in foreign affairs as well as in domestic 
affairs, the opinion of every citizen has weight 
in our democracy. It is worth while, accordingly, 
for each citizen to have as well-informed and well- 
grounded an opinion as possible. 

The expansion of public understanding is also 
the goal of Department officers when they give 
talks in response to the invitations which the De- 
partment receives from all parts of the country. 
This is also the goal in the talks which are given by 
Department officers before the numerous groups 
which visit Washington and desire to hear, and 
participate in, a discussion of our foreign policy. 

It is, of course, impossible for the State Depart- 
ment to reach each of the hundred million adults 
in America—plus the millions of young people 
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who are approaching voting age—for the purpose 
of giving them a broad understanding of world 
affairs. This is a task for which the Department 
needs, and receives, the cooperation of the news- 
papers and magazines, television and radio, in 
their daily efforts to keep Americans posted on 
events and situations throughout the world. The 
programs carried on by many national and local 
organizations to develop a fuller understanding of 
foreign affairs are constantly helpful and appre- 
ciated. Manifestly, also, we need as full a treat- 
ment of international relations as possible in our 
junior high schools, high schools, and universities. 

We need incisive and thoughtful comment on 
current policy in addition to sheer information. 
And, while criticism may be painful, the State 
Department recognizes that policies which can- 
not stand up under criticism are policies which 
need to be changed. Public discussion may lead 
to greater understanding on the part of officials as 
well as on the part of the public. 

In closing, I would like to quote a statement 
which Secretary Herter made 2 years ago at the 
commencement exercises at Northwestern Uni- 
versity,* since it sums up the significance of the 
public’s role today. “The challenge of the future,” 
said Mr. Herter, “lies not in the hands of officials 
alone but in the understanding of the world prob- 
lems and world challenges toward which each and 
every one of you can contribute.” 


President Requests Investigation 
of Imports of Cotton Textiles 


White House press release dated November 10 
White House Announcement 


The President has requested the U.S. Tariff 
Commission to make an investigation of imports 
of cotton textiles. The President’s action was 
taken in response to a recommendation from the 
Secretary of Agriculture. The Commission’s in- 
vestigation will be made pursuant to section 22 of 
the Agricultural Adjustment Act, as amended, 
which authorizes action to prevent undue inter- 
ference with agricultural programs. 

Under existing legislation U.S. cotton is sup- 
ported at a price considerably above the world 
level. Cotton is required by law to be exported 


* BULLETIN of July 8, 1957, p. 47. 
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from the United States in order to regain our 
“fair share” of the world market. This is done 
with the help of a subsidy, which presently is 8 
cents per pound. Some of this subsidized cotton 
is manufactured into textiles abroad and reenters 
the United States in competition with domes- 
tically manufactured cotton textiles which reflect 
the full support price for cotton. The President 
has asked the Tariff Commission to determine 
whether a fee on imported cotton textiles, equal 
to the amount of the subsidy, is necessary in order 
to prevent cotton textile imports from interfering 
with programs of the Department of Agriculture. 


President’s Letter to Chairman of Tariff Commission 
NOVEMBER 10, 1959 


Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: I have been advised by the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture that there is reason to believe that 
eotton in articles containiig cotton is being, or is prac- 
tically certain to be, imported into the United States 
under such conditions and in such quantities as to render 
or tend to render ineffective or materially interfere with 
the Department’s export program for cotton and cotton 
products in that the export payment, equivalent to eight 
cents per pound on cotton and the cotton content of 
cotton products, is in effect a loss to the Commodity 
Credit Corporation to the extent that cotton in articles 
containing cotton is imported into the United States. 

The Secretary of Agriculture has reported that the 
Department of Agriculture is conducting a program, pur- 
suant to Section 203 of the Agricultural Act of 1956, 
involving subsidy payments on exports of cotton and 
cotton products to reduce the cotton surplus in the 
United States. The present subsidy rate is eight cents 
per pound on cotton and the cotton content of cotton 
products. He advises me that there is reason to believe 
that textiles and other articles made abroad from this 
and similar cotton are being imported into the United 
States, and that to the extent that such articles contain- 
ing cotton are imported into the United States, the 
purpose of the subsidy program is impaired. 

The United States Tariff Commission is requested to 
make an immediate investigation under Section 22 of the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act, as amended, to determine 
whether a fee equivalent to the per pound export subsidy 
rate on the cotton content of imported articles containing 
cotton is necessary to prevent the imports of such articles 
from rendering or tending to render ineffective or ma- 
terially interfering with the Department’s export program 
for cotton and cotton products. 

The Commission’s findings should be completed as soon 
as practicable. 

Sincerely, 
DwIGcHT D. EISENHOWER 


The Honorable JosepH E. TALBOT 
Chairman 

United States Tariff Commission 
Washington, D.C. 
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Joint Commission Submits Report 
on St. Croix River Basin 


Press release 785 dated November 10 


The Department of State announced on Novem- 
ber 10 that the International Joint Commission 
has submitted to the Governments of the United 
States and Canada its report? under the Refer- 
ence of June 10, 1955,? relating to the development 
of the water resources of the St. Croix River Ba- 
sin, which is located partly in the State of Maine 
and partly in the Province of New Brunswick. 

The joint Reference to the Commission by the 
two Governments was made under the provisions 
of article IX of the Boundary Waters Treaty of 
1909, and requested the Commission to make an 
investigation in order to determine whether fur- 
ther development of the water resources of the St. 
Croix River Basin would be practicable and in 
the public interest and which projects would seem 
to warrant further detailed study. 

The International Joint Commission concludes 
in its report that further development of the water 
resources of the St. Croix River Basin is prac- 
ticable and in the public interest from the point of 
view of both Governments. It further concludes 
that a multipurpose program for such further de- 
velopment should include such principal features 
as the operation of storage reservoirs and regula- 
tion of streamflow with due regard to all water 
uses, the maintenance and improvement of inland 
fishery resources, the restoration of anadromous 
fish runs, the establishment of water quality ob- 
jectives, the abatement of pollution, the redevel- 
opment of the existing hydroelectric power plant 
at Milltown, New Brunswick, and the further de- 
velopment of recreational facilities in the Basin. 
The Commission’s report also includes cost esti- 
mates for many of the features of such a multi- 
purpose development program. 

The Commission’s report contains nine recom- 
mendations dealing principally with the problems 
of regulation of water levels and streamflow, pre- 
vention and abatement of pollution, possible res- 
toration of anadromous fish runs, and hydroelec- 
tric power generation. The Commission also rec- 
ommends that it be authorized to continue studies 





*Copies of the report may be obtained upon request 
from the Public Services Division, Department of State, 
Washington 25, D.C. 

* For text, see BULLETIN of July 4, 1955, p. 21. 
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of the possibilities for the development of the Ba- 
sin’s water resources, 

The U.S. Government is carefully studying the 
report and is also requesting the views thereon of 
the State of Maine and public and private inter- 
ests in the St. Croix River Basin area. It is an- 
ticipated that after the two Governments have 
considered the report and have studied the com- 
ments submitted by interested parties, they will 
decide what joint or separate steps should be taken 
with respect to the Commission’s recommenda- 
tions. 


U.S. Welcomes Relaxation 
of British Import Controls 


Press release 777 dated November 4 


Following is a joint statement by the Depart- 
ments of State, Treasury, and Commerce regard- 
ing the announcement on November 4 by the 
United Kingdom that many of the remaining con- 
trols on imports will be removed, effective Novem- 
ber 9. 


The United States Government welcomes this 
further major step by the United Kingdom in the 
relaxation of import controls, which removes many 
of the discriminatory restrictions previously ap- 
plied to commodities imported from the United 
States. 

This liberalization move improves the opportu- 
nities of United States firms to compete in British 
markets. The list of products which United States 
exporters will now be able to market in the United 
Kingdom without quantitative restrictions in- 
cludes machinery, stockings, textiles and clothing, 
photographic equipment and films, vehicles in- 
cluding motor cars, fresh and frozen salmon, and 
fresh lemons, oranges and tangerines. With the 
exception of tobacco manufactures and pharma- 
ceuticals, all products previously imported from 
North America under the British Token Import 
Plan will also be free from restrictions. 

The action by the Government of the United 
Kingdom is a welcome move in the furtherance of 
the multilateral trade policy which both the 
United States and the United Kingdom strongly 
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support. It is particularly welcome at this time, 
following so soon on the decision taken by the 
Executive Directors of the International Mone- 
tary Fund on October 25? that “there is no longer 
any balance of payments justification for discrimi- 
nation by members whose current receipts are 
largely in externally convertible currencies”, and 
the concerted effort at elimination of discrimina- 
tory trade controls being made by the Contracting 
Parties to the General Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade.? 

The United Kingdom will still apply discrimi- 
natory restrictions on a number of dollar commod- 
ities including some important agricultural prod- 
ucts. The United States Government hopes that 
the United Kingdom will continue making rapid 
progress in removing restrictions until complete 
liberalization is achieved. 


Congressional Documents 
Relating to Foreign Policy 


86th Congress, ist Session 


Merger of International Telegraph Carriers. Hearings 
before the Senate Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
Committee on a proposal to amend the Communications 
Act of 1934, as amended, to permit consolidations or 
mergers of international telegraph and marine carriers, 
and for other purposes. March 20-May 20, 1959. 
391 pp. 

High Seas Salmon Conservation. Hearings before the 
Senate Subcommittee on Merchant Marine and Fish- 
eries on S. 502, a bill to facilitate the application and 
operation of the Fish and Wildlife Act of 1956, and 
for other purposes. April 1-May 5, 1959. 318 pp. 

Trading With the Enemy Act. Hearings before a sub- 
committee of the Senate Judiciary Committee on bills 
amending the Trading With the Enemy Act and War 
Claims Act of 1948. June 18—July 9, 1959. 515 pp. 

Regulations on Importation of Foreign Excess Property. 
Hearings before a subcommittee of the House Govern- 
ment Operations Committee. June 23-25, 1959. 259 
pp. 

United States Foreign Policy: Africa. A study prepared 
at the request of the Senate Foreign Relations Commit- 
tee by Program of African Studies, Northwestern 
University. October 23, 1959. 84 pp. 

United States Foreign Policy: Asia. Studies prepared 
at the request of the Senate Foreign Relations Commit- 
tee by Conlon Associates Ltd. November 1, 1959. 
157 pp. 


1For text, see BULLETIN of Nov. 9, 1959, p. 681. 
2 Tbid., Nov. 16, 1959, p. 703. 
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INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS AND CONFERENCES 





U.S. Comments on Health Hazards 
Involved in Nuclear Weapons Tests 


Statement by Henry Cabot Lodge 
U.S. Representative to the General Assembly? 


The United States has listened carefully to the 
comments that have been made on the subject 
under consideration both during the debate in 
the plenary and in the First Committee. 

The United States favors an effectively con- 
trolled agreement to end all nuclear weapons 
tests. An end to nuclear testing under effective 
international control would eliminate the further 
introduction of radioactive debris into the earth’s 
atmosphere. We are participating in the nego- 
tiations now going on in Geneva which are de- 
signed to bring about an end to nuclear testing 
under effective international control. It is our 
deep conviction that, if an agreement on test sus- 
pension results from the Geneva discussions, other 
states should join in such an agreement. This will 
not only result in the ending of nuclear weapons 
testing but will also, we believe, help to create 
conditions and practices which might lead to 
further progress toward solving the overall prob- 
lem of disarmament. 

We have heard a great deal in this committee 
regarding the danger of tests to the health and 
safety of peoples of the world. We feel a re- 
sponsibility, as a country that has in the past 
conducted nuclear weapons tests, to address our- 
selves briefly to the problem of health hazards. 
Since this subject has already been covered so well 
by others, I intend to limit myself to only a few 
additional comments. 

The United States has conducted nuclear weap- 
ons tests in relative proximity to population cen- 


*Made in Committee I (Political and Security) on 


Nov. 9 (U.S. delegation press release 3284) during debate 
on the question of French nuclear tests in the Sahara. 
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ters. Some of the United States tests were con- 
ducted above ground at a distance of only 85 miles 
from Las Vegas, Nevada. Every possible safety 
measure was taken, and they did not constitute 
a threat to persons living in the nearby population 
centers. 

We think that the highest levels of radiation 
caused by fallout from all known tests of nuclear 
devices to date are less than the normal variations 
in natural background levels of radiation. Thus 
the additional radiation which an individual may 
receive as a result of all past weapons tests is less 
than the increase in natural background radiation 
to which he would be subjected as a result of his 
living at elevations a few hundred feet above sea 
level instead of living at sea level. The contribu- 
tion to the overall fission debris already in the 
atmosphere which would be made by the testing of 
lower yield nuclear devices would constitute only 
a tiny fraction of that already released. 

Mr. Chairman, the United States has no techni- 
cal details on the device which the French Gov- 
ernment may be testing or the details of the pre- 
cautions which it is taking at the testing site to 
eliminate health and safety hazards. 

The French Government, however, has stated 
that it will be testing a small nuclear device, that 
they are taking full safety precautions, and that 
testing will take place several hundred kilometers 
from the nearest population center. The experi- 
ence which the United States Government has had 
in the testing of nuclear devices, and which I have 
just described, is germane in evaluating the ques- 
tions of health hazards which have been raised in 
the case of the anticipated French tests. 

Mr. Chairman, I trust that the few words which 
I have spoken regarding our own experience will 
be helpful.? 


2? On Nov. 20 by a vote of 51-16 (U.S.), with 15 absten- 
tions, the General Assembly adopted a_ resolution 
(A/C.1/L. 238, as amended) requesting France to “re- 
frain from such tests.” 
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The Question of South-West Africa 


Following are statements made in Committee 
IV (Trusteeship) of the U.N. General Assembly 
during the debate on the question of South-West 
Africa by Mason Sears, U.S. Representative on 
the Trusteeship Council and Special Adviser to 
the U.S. delegation to the 14th General Assembly, 
together with the texts of two resolutions adopted 
by the committee. 


STATEMENT OF OCTOBER 21 


U.S. delegation press release 3265 

It is nearly 10 years since the International 
Court held that South-West Africa was an inter- 
national territory and that its administration by 
the Union of South Africa was subject to inter- 
national supervision. Since that time the General 
Assembly, through various committees, has tried 
to reach agreement with the Union Government on 
the future of the territory. 

The United States deeply regrets that in spite 
of these protracted efforts no solution to this prob- 
lem has yet been found. We continue to believe, 
however, that the problem is not insoluble and that 
it is still possible to serve the interests of the 
people of South-West Africa as well as the long- 
range interests of the Union of South Africa by 
some arrangement with the United Nations which 
will be acceptable to all. 

Such an arrangement is what we strive for as 
we meet here today, with the sixth report of the 
Committee on South-West Africa before us. Ex- 
amination of its contents, together with the state- 
ment which Mr. Eric Louw [Foreign Minister of 
the Union of South Africa] made here a few days 
ago, brings out clearly the nature of the problem 
which concerns us and why a solution to it is so 
urgently needed. 

Essentially the report states that the committee 
was particularly disturbed by the Government’s 
emphasis on its determination to continue enforc- 
ing its policy of racial segregation. It was also 
disturbed by reported Government plans for the 
mass removals of “native” inhabitants to provide 
for new space for expanding European settlements 
and by repeated statements of the ultimate aim 


*U.N. doc. A/4191. 
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to annex the territory into the Union. The com- 
mittee was also concerned over increasing evidence 
of reprisals against critics of the administration 
and by infringements of the freedom of the press 
and the free exercise of religion. 

The committee concluded by stating that 

... the Union of South Africa .. . continues to fail 
to carry out the obligation it undertook to “promote to 
the utmost the material and moral well-being and the 
social progress of the inhabitants of the territory.” 

Altogether, this year’s report parallels previous 
reports which the United States has always sup- 
ported. The United States delegation will there- 
fore once again support the report of this com- 
mittee, although in some of its conclusions we 
would have preferred a somewhat different 


language. 


Legal Actions Open to U.N. 

This leads to a further question—the question 
of what legal actions or other possibilities remain 
open to the United Nations in their efforts to in- 
sure or to bring about the fulfillment of the obli- 
gations assumed by the South African Govern- 
ment toward South-West Africa. 

We have examined the report of the Subcom- 
mittee on Legal Questions,? which was set up to 
study certain pertinent aspects of the problem. 
The United States delegation believes that the 
conclusions of this subcommittee were generally 
correct. Our delegation also agrees with both the 
full committee and the subcommittee about the 
kind of legal questions which the organs of the 
United Nations are entitled to submit to the Inter- 
national Court of Justice in order to determine 
what further action may usefully be taken by the 
General Assembly in its efforts to insure some ac- 
ceptable form of international supervision. 

These questions fall into two main categories— 
those relating to the international status of the 
territory and those relating to the moral and ma- 
terial well-being of the inhabitants, including 
questions about the practice of apartheid. 

The committee declared that this policy of 
apartheid, based as it is on racial discrimination 
and segregation, was 

. a flagrant violation of the sacred trust which per- 


meates the Mandate and the Charter of the United Na- 
tions and the Universal Declaration of Human Rights. 


? U.N. doc. A/AC.73/2. 
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Last year, speaking on this underlying issue, 
the United States representative in the Special 
Political Committee expressed regret and concern 
that the Government of the Union of South Africa 
had not responded to the appeals of the General 
Assembly concerning its racial policies.’ He went 
on to say, 

The United States finds it difficult to equate a policy 
based on segregation with the obligations assumed under 
article 56 of the charter. It is our belief that a multi- 
racial and multireligious society cannot be based on seg- 
regation or separation. The history of the United States 
proclaims its opposition to concepts based on segregation. 
In our view men of all races and religions are the product 
of a common creation. We all share a common creation. 
We all share a common destiny. In our view separation 
on the basis of race is inconsistent with the principles of 
equal rights of peoples to which we have all subscribed. 

Although we appreciate that Union representa- 
tives have informed the Good Offices Committee 
of their opposition to agreements to which the 
United Nations would be a party, we have not 
given up the hope that a suitably adapted mandate 
could become the basis for an agreed settlement of 
this question. We deeply regret, therefore, that 
the Good Offices Committee was obliged to report 
that it had not succeeded in finding a basis for an 
agreement under its terms of reference. 

Mr. Chairman, does this mean that we have 
come to the end of the line—that no mutually 
agreeable solution is possible? We sincerely hope 
not. 

While we have not hesitated in this statement 
to speak frankly about the reasons which underlie 
our position with respect to South-West Africa, we 
cannot believe that the door to a satisfactory so- 
lution has been finally closed. 


Possibility of Carrying Out Mandate 


The United States considers that, without 
prejudice to any action which the General As- 
sembly may take now or later, there is one con- 
structive possibility which emerges from the 
discussions which have taken place over the past 
10 years. This is that in some form it should still 
be possible to carry out the existing mandate for 
South-West Africa. 


* For text of a statement by George McGregor Harrison, 
see BULLETIN of Nov. 24, 1958, p. 842. 
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Last year we were encouraged when the Good 
Offices Committee, under the able chairmanship of 
Sir Charles Arden-Clarke, recommended consid- 
eration of a suitably adapted mandate for the ad- 
ministration of the territory. 

Although the General Assembly would prefer to 
see the territory within the trusteeship system, we 
also believe that the Assembly would consider it a 
constructive achievement if the mandate were to 
be made effective along the lines indicated in the 
International Court’s opinion. The mandate 
could thus represent that area of common agree- 
ment where the interests of the territory and of 
the Union of South Africa and the United Na- 
tions could be brought into practical operation. 

On the other hand, we are aware of the difficul- 
ties which the Union Government has seen in the 
proposal for giving effect to the mandate. Nev- 
ertheless, we feel that these difficulties are not in- 
surmountable and that an observance of the 
mandate is perhaps the most promising solution 
of this longstanding issue. 

Mr. Chairman, over the past 10 years tremen- 
dous efforts have been made in order to find a 
solution to this question, and nearly every conceiv- 
able solution has been examined. At the same 
time we are quite certain that all parties to this 
question will see the immense advantage which 
would result if a mutually agreeable solution 
could finally be found. 

It would again show that the United Nations, 
which is symbolic of the rule of reason, would be 
greatly strengthened and that the Union of South 
Africa in agreeing to this step would be making 
a significant contribution to extending the influ- 
ence of the world organization which stands be- 
tween all of us and catastrophe. 


A New Africa in the Making 

Mr. Chairman, I shall conclude by saying that 
there is something out of balance in the whole sit- 
uation. Somehow, before it is too late, there must 
be a meeting of minds. 

A new Africa is in the making. The year 
1960—the year of independence for many African 
nations—is nearly upon us. During this year In- 
dependence Day will be celebrated in Nigeria, 
Somalia, Cameroun, and Togoland. This day will 
bring with it, as it always does, the rights and 
prerogatives of sovereign states as well as the 
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heavy responsibilities that fall upon full-fledged 
members of the international community. 

In these countries African prime ministers will 
lead African governments elected by African 
voters into a new life of national freedom. The 
United States has consistently supported the evo- 
lution of these peoples toward independence. We 
will follow with sympathetic interest their con- 
tinued progress and the constructive role which 
we are confident they will play in the world. 

In view of these dramatic developments it seems 
clear that in an area of Africa held by the Court 
to have an international character there must be 
a resolution of the controversy which South-West 
Africa symbolizes in this fast-developing conti- 
nent. 

Mr. Chairman, this ends the statement of the 
United States. But, before concluding, we wish to 
thank the committees which are involved in the 
problems of South-West Africa. They have done 
their work well. 


STATEMENT OF OCTOBER 29 


U.S. delegation press release 3275 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to comment briefly 
on the draft resolutions now before us. 

At the outset let me state that the United States 
delegation approves and will vote for draft reso- 
lution L.596, which 

Draws the attention of Member States to the conclu- 
sions of the special report of the Committee on South 
West Africa covering the legal action open to Member 
States to refer any dispute with the Union of South 
Africa concerning . .. South West Africa to the Inter- 
national Court of Justice for adjudication. ... 


The United States has always advocated legal 
solutions for difficult problems susceptible to ad- 
judication. We have always taken the position 
that the right to employ article 7 of the mandate 
is vested in all members of the United Nations 
which were also members of the League of Na- 
tions. 

This right will, of course, exist whether or not 
this resolution is adopted. 

But we assume that no delegation here will wish 
to undertake judicial proceedings so long as satis- 
factory negotiations are in progress between the 
Union and the United Nations. 

Turning to the other major resolution before us, 
L.595, and the amendments contained in L.599, 
I would like to make a brief comment. 
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On October 21 I stated that the United States 
continues to believe that the problem of South- 
West Africa is not insoluble and that the interests 
of its people as well as the long-range interests of 
the Union of South Africa can best be served by 
some arrangement with the United Nations which 
will be acceptable to all. 

In this connection we were interested in the 
October 26 statement of the distinguished repre- 
sentative of the Union, when he told this commit- 
tee that the Union stands ready 


... to enter into discussions with an appropriate 
United Nations ad hoc body that may be appointed after 
prior consultation with the Union Government. 

Thus for the first time the Union Government 
has suggested to the United Nations, rather than 
vice versa, that further negotiations might prove 
fruitful. 

Negotiation, provided it leads to giving effect to 
the existing mandate under United Nations super- 
vision or to the conclusion of a trusteeship agree- 
ment would, of course, profoundly affect the des- 
tinies of all the inhabitants of the territory. 
However, it is on the type of negotiation contem- 
plated in draft resolution L. 595, as well as the 
amendments contained in L. 599, that my delega- 
tion has some mental reservations. 

This resolution calls upon the Government of 
the Union to enter into negotiations with the 
Committee on South-West Africa or with any 
other committee which the General Assembly may 
appoint. 

The carefully worded statement of the Union 
delegate, to which I have referred, would seem to 
rule out the possibility of negotiation with the 
Committee on South-West Africa since it speaks 
of “discussions with an appropriate ad hoc body 
that may be appointed after prior consultation 
with the Union Government.” 

What type of committee, with what terms of 
reference, and with what membership do sponsors 
of both resolutions have in mind? 

Furthermore, the committee must be very clear 
that if it adopts this resolution, either with or 
without the amendments, it will be faced with the 
necessity of adopting another resolution on this 
subject before the end of this session. 

Finally, Mr. Chairman, we are not clear about 
what this new committee will be called upon to dis- 
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cuss. Over the past few years almost every con- 
ceivable compromise has been discussed and re- 
jected by one party or another. Even during the 
course of this debate, Mr. Chairman, my delega- 
tion has failed to detect any substantial change in 
the basic positions which have been discussed and 
rediscussed for the past 13 years. 

I mention these points, Mr. Chairman, not to 
raise obstacles but because my delegation believes 
that a realistic appraisal of what will confront a 
new ad hoc committee is essential if negotiations 
are to commence in the good faith which we know 
animates both sides of the controversy. 

This, in short, is the position of the United 
States and will explain our decision to support 
draft resolution L. 596, which involves possible ad- 
judication of the issue by the International Court, 
and why we believe we will be able to favor an 
appropriately amended resolution calling for fur- 
ther negotiations between the United Nations and 
the Union of South Africa. 


TEXTS OF RESOLUTIONS 


Resolution Calling for Further Negotiations ‘ 


The General Assembly, 

Recalling its previous resolutions in which the Assembly 
recommended that the Mandated Territory of South West 
Africa be placed under the International Trusteeship 
System, and repeatedly invited the Government of the 
Union of South Africa to propose, for the consideration 
of the General Assembly, a trusteeship agreement for 
South West Africa, 

Considering that, in accordance with Chapter XII of the 
Charter of the United Nations, all Mandated Territories, 
with the sole exception of South West Africa, have been 
placed under the International Trusteeship System, 

Recalling further its resolution 449 A (V) of 138 Decem- 
ber 1950, by which the Assembly accepted the opinion of 
11 July 1950 of the International Court of Justice to the 
effect, inter alia, that: 

(a) South West Africa is a Territory under the Inter- 
national Mandate assumed by the Union of South Africa 
on 17 December 1920; 

(b) The Union of South Africa continues to have the 
international obligations stated in Article 22 of the Cov- 
enant of the League of Nations and in the Mandate for 
South West Africa, the supervisory functions to be exer- 
cised by the United Nations; 


‘Draft resolution V, U.N. doc. A/4272 (A/C.4/L.595 
and Add. 1, as amended) ; adopted in plenary session on 
Nov. 17 by a vote of 55 (U.S.) to 5 (Belgium, France, 
Portugal, Union of South Africa, and U.K.), with 11 
abstentions. 
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(c) That the Union of South Africa acting alone hag 
not the competence to modify the international status of 
the Territory of South West Africa, 

Noting with grave concern that the administration of 
the Territory, in recent years, has been conducted in- 
creasingly in a manner contrary to the Mandate, the 
Charter of the United Nations, the Universal Declaration 
of Human Rights, the advisory opinions of the Interna- 
tional Court of Justice, and the resolutions of the Gen- 
eral Assembly, 

Having received from the Committee on South West 
Africa the sixth report submitted in accordance with 
General Assembly resolution 749 A (VIII) of 28 
November 1953, 

Noting further the conclusion of the Committee on 
South West Africa that it is essential to the welfare and 
security of the peoples of South West Africa that the 
administration of the Territory be altered without undue 
delay, 

Having also heard the statements of petitioners which 
further corroborate the conclusions and opinions formed 
by the Committee on South West Africa concerning polit- 
ical, social, economie and educational conditions prevail- 
ing in the Territory, 

Considering further that while the former Mandated 
Territories placed under the trusteeship of the United 
Nations have rapidly progressed towards independence, 
the conditions in the Territory of South West Africa 
present a totally different picture, 

1. Notes the statement made by the representative of 
the Union of South Africa at the 924th meeting of the 
Fourth Committee expressing, inter alia, the Union’s read- 
iness to enter into discussions with the United Nations; 

2. Invites the Government of the Union of South Africa 
to enter into negotiations with the United Nations through 
the Committee on South West Africa, which is authorized 
under its terms of reference to continue negotiations with 
the Union, or through any other committee which the 
General Assembly may appoint, with a view to placing the 
Mandated Territory under the International Trusteeship 
System ; 

8. Requests the Government of the Union of South 
Africa to formulate for the consideration of the General 
Assembly at its fifteenth session proposals which will 
enable the Mandated Territory of South West Africa to 
be administered in accordance with the principles and 
purposes of the Mandate, the supervisory functions being 
exercised by the United Nations according to the terms 
and intent of the Charter; 

4. Approves the report of the Committee on South West 
Africa and commends it to the urgent attention of the 
Government of the Union of South Africa ; 


5. Requests the Committee on South West Africa, or 
any other committee which may be appointed in pursu- 
ance of paragraph 2 of the present resolution, to submit 
to the General Assembly at its fifteenth session a report 
on the negotiations with the Union Government in addi- 
tion to the annual report on conditions in the Territory 
of South West Africa. 
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Resolution on Legal Action * 


The General Assembly, 

Recalling the advisory opinion of the International 
Court of Justice of 11 July 1950 concerning the inter- 
national status of South West Africa, 

Recalling that by its resolution 449 A (V) of 13 De 
cember 1950, it accepted the advisory opinion of the 
International Court of Justice, 

Recalling further that by its resolution 1142 (XII) 
of 25 October 1957 it commended the special report of 
the Committee on South West Africa on legal action 
which might be taken for that purpose, and in particular 
drew the attention of Member States to the legal action 
provided for in article 7 of the Mandate read with Article 
37 of the Statute of the International Court of Justice, 

Draws the attention of Member States to the conclusions 
of the special report of the Committee on South West 
Africa *° covering the legal action open to Member States 
to refer any dispute with the Union of South Africa con- 
cerning the interpretation or application of the Mandate 
for South West Africa to the International Court of Jus- 
tice for adjudication in accordance with article 7 of the 
Mandate read in conjunction with Article 37 of the Statute 
of the International Court of Justice. 
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U.S. and Pakistan Sign Treaty 
of Friendship and Commerce 


DEPARTMENT ANNOUNCEMENT 


Press release 789 dated November 12 

A treaty of friendship and commerce between 
the United States and Pakistan was signed on No- 
vember 12 at Washington. The Secretary of 
State signed the treaty for the United States and 
Pakistan’s Minister for Commerce, Zulfikar Ali 
Bhutto, for Pakistan. 

The treaty is the first of its type to be entered 
into between the two countries. It is designed to 
provide a comprehensive, integrated legal frame- 
work within which general economic relations be- 
tween the two countries may develop in harmony 
with modern economic conditions. As an essen- 





5Draft resolution VI, U.N. doc. A/4272 (A/C.4/L.596 
and Add. 1); adopted in plenary session on Nov. 17 by 
a vote of 55 (U.S. in favor) to 4 (Australia, Portugal, 
Union of South Africa, and U.K.), with 16 abstentions. 
*U.N. doc. A/3625. 
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tial part of this framework, it defines in broad 
and liberal terms the fundamental rights and 
privileges which nationals and enterprises of each 
country enjoy in the other. Its 24 articles and 
protocol include provisions on basic personal free- 
doms, the status and treatment of persons and cor- 
porations, the protection of persons and property, 
treatment of imports and exports, exchange regu- 
lations, and other matters affecting the status and 
activities of the citizens and enterprises of either 
country when within the territories of the other. 

This is the most comprehensive treaty of this 
kind that Pakistan has undertaken to conclude 
with any country and represents another step in 
the development of that country’s forward-look- 
ing plans for promoting economic development 
and improving the welfare of its people by vari- 
ous means, including encouragement of foreign 
private investment and utilization of foreign tech- 
nical assistance. 

The United States program for negotiation of 
treaties of this type is an integral part of this 
country’s policy to further liberal principles of 
trade and economic relations in general and par- 
ticularly to create throughout the world condi- 
tions favorable to economic development. This 
treaty is the 18th of its type which the United 
States has signed since World War IT and follows, 
except for omission of provisions relating to ship- 
ping and navigation, the same general pattern as 
the others. Internationally these treaties provide 
a detailed legal basis for the protection of Amer- 
ican private investment abroad. Domestically 
they reinforce in terms of international obligation 
the position of our Federal Government as guard- 
ian of the rights of foreigners and foreign enter- 
prises in this country, a policy that has developed 
in conformity with the Constitution and Federal 
statutes. Treaties of this type also confer upon 
qualified foreign nationals “treaty merchant” and 
“treaty investor” status under the immigration 
laws, i.e. the privilege of indefinite sojourn in the 
United States for the purpose of engaging in 
trade between the countries or for supervising a 
substantial investment. 

The treaty will be transmitted to the United 
States Senate for its advice and consent to rati- 
fication and after the ratification processes of both 
countries have been completed will enter into force 
1 month after exchange of instruments of rati- 
fication. 
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REMARKS MADE ON OCCASION OF SIGNING 


Press release 791 dated November 12 
Secretary Herter 


Mr. Minister: We have just signed a treaty to- 
gether, and I think it might be appropriate to refer 
briefly to the value and meaning that is assigned 
to such treaties in this country. 

The first international agreement made by the 
United States after establishment of its national 
independence was a treaty of this general type, 
concluded with France in 1778. Throughout a 
very long period of our history, treaties of friend- 
ship and commerce constituted a major part of 
our international commitments. We are con- 
vinced that the application in our relations with 
other nations of such rules of conduct as those ex- 
pressed in our treaties contributed substantially to 
our country’s growth and facilitated our obtain- 
ing from abroad essential components of economic 
development. In the vast network of agreements 
that now govern international relations, our 
treaties of friendship and commerce understand- 
ably hold an honored place. 

We are not prone to regard one of these treaties 
as mainly a body of commitments designed for the 
material advantage of one party or the other. We 
think of them as simply recording in a formal way 
certain basic principles derived from the ideals 
of the two governments and peoples and reflecting 
the high standards of conduct that prevail in their 
relations with each other. 

As its commercial treaty network has been of 
assistance in the development of the United 
States, so we hope this treaty will contribute to 
the advantage of your country in accordance with 
the highest aspirations of the people of Pakistan. 
It bears witness, for the years to come, to the deep 
friendship that has already developed between our 
countries. 


Zulfikar Ali Bhutto, Pakistan Minister of Commerce 

Mr. Secretary : It gives me great pleasure to sign 
this treaty of friendship and commerce on behalf 
of the Government of Pakistan. This treaty will 
further expand the area of fruitful association be- 
tween the citizens of our two countries and lead 
to an increased flow of trade and investment be- 
tween them. 

The treaty defines the status, rights, and obliga- 
tions of the nationals and firms of our two coun- 
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tries when engaged in commercial activities with- 
in the territory of the other country. It puts them 
on a firm legal basis and protects them against 
any unfair treatment. It should greatly improve 
the psychological climate within which trade and 
investment will flourish and grow. 

The Government of Pakistan attaches great im- 
portance to the role of private enterprise in devel- 
oping the country’s economy and considers private 
foreign investment particularly welcome in that 
context. It has recently enlarged the scope for 
private enterprise in the country and provided 
liberal incentives and facilities for attracting for- 
eign private capital. This treaty offers further 
inducement to nationals of this country for invest- 
ing in Pakistan, and we hope that the coming 
years will witness increasing American interest in 
investment possibilities in Pakistan. 

I have so far dwelt on the new commercial and 
investment opportunities likely to be opened up by 
this treaty. I should like to conclude by stressing 
that commerce and investment constitute a belt 
for the transmission of new ideas, techniques, and 
skills from one country to the other. They can 
also be instruments for strengthening the bonds 
of friendship and understanding between the peo- 
ples of one country and another. It is in this 
broader perspective that the conclusion of this 
treaty is a matter of special satisfaction to my 
Government. 


Secretary of Commerce Frederick H. Mueller 

Mr. Minister, Mr. Ambassador: Among the 
duties of the United States Department of Com- 
merce are those of fostering foreign trade and in- 
vestment and promoting private enterprise. As 
Secretary of Commerce this treaty is of special 
interest to me because it is designed to serve those 
profitable ends. It establishes a formal legal 
framework within which both Pakistani and 
American traders and investors may operate to 
the mutual advantage of both themselves and their 
respective countries. 

This treaty of friendship and commerce is visi- 
ble evidence of the expressed desire of the Gov- 
ernment of Pakistan to utilize to the maximum 
extent possible the talents and resources of private 
enterprise—foreign as well as domestic—in devel- 
oping the economy of Pakistan. We are pleased 
because free enterprise plays a paramount role in 
developing and expanding our own economy. 
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The treaty also is one more inducement to 
American businessmen, in addition to the existing 
convention for the avoidance of double taxation 
and the investment guarantee agreement. It is my 
hope that this agreement will influence more 
American investors to investigate the business 
possibilities offered by your great and growing 
country. Although in the United States the ulti- 
mate decisions on specific trading arrangements 
and investments are made by individual business- 
men, we know from past experiences that similar 
treaties have stimulated private overseas invest- 
ment. 

As Minister of Commerce for Pakistan, I think 
you will agree with me that no written law, treaty, 
or government guarantee—important though these 
are—can be more effective in promoting trade and 
investment than those reports which businessmen 
make to one another on their actual experiences. 

We in the Commerce Department have found 
that Pakistani businessmen think much the way 
Americans do, and I am pleased to think that this 
treaty may be the means of broadening the scope 
of such contacts and that the cause of free enter- 
prise, freedom, and peace may thus be advanced. 


Income-Tax Treaty 


Signed With India VY 
Department Announcement 
Press release 783 dated November 10 

Secretary of State Christian A. Herter, in be- 
half of the United States, and D. N. Chatterjee, 
Chargé d’Affaires ad interim, in behalf of India, 
signed on November 10 a treaty between the 
United States and India for the avoidance of dou- 
ble taxation with respect to taxes on income. 

The treaty follows in general the pattern of 
treaties now in force between the United States 
and numerous other countries for the avoidance of 
double taxation with respect to taxes on income. 
An important feature of the treaty, not found in 
other such treaties in force, is a provision under 
which the United States would allow a credit 
against U.S. tax on income derived by American 
enterprises from operations in India for certain 
exemptions from tax granted by India to attract 
new investment. The treaty is designed to elimi- 
nate obstacles to the international flow of trade 
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and investment. It contains provisions relating to 
business, investment, and personal-service income, 
official salaries, pensions and annuities, remunera- 
tion of teachers, and remittances to students and 
apprentices. It also contains, as is customary, 
provisions regarding administrative procedures, 
including exchange of information, for giving ef- 
fect to the treaty. 

The treaty applies, so far as U.S. taxes are con- 
cerned, to the Federal income taxes, including sur- 
taxes. In India the treaty would be applicable to 
the income tax, the super tax, and the surcharge. 

The treaty, after approval by the Senate, would 
be brought into force by the exchange of instru- 
ments of ratification and would be effective in the 
United States for taxable years beginning on or 
after January 1 of the year in which such ex- 
change takes place. It would be effective in India 
for “previous years” beginning on or after Janu- 
ary 1 of the year in which the exchange takes 
place. 


A 


Remarks by Secretary Herter ! \- 

It is a great pleasure for me to have signed to- 
day in behalf of the United States a treaty with 
India for the avoidance of double taxation on in- 
comes. Its signing reflects once again the friendly 
and cooperative relations existing between our two 
countries and is a further indication of the in- 
terest of the United States in the healthy develop- 
ment of business and cultural institutions both at 
home and abroad. 

This treaty follows in general the pattern of 
treaties already in force between the United States 
and numerous other countries. When ratification 
procedures will have been completed and the 
treaty comes into force, it will serve to encourage 
new investment in India from private American 
sources. 

A unique feature of this treaty is that it pro- 
vides for the United States to give a tax credit to 
American corporations for tax exemptions granted 
by India. It is hoped that the vitality of free en- 
terprise will increasingly engage in India’s eco- 
nomic development through the application of this 
treaty which is designed to eliminate obstacles to 
the flow of trade and investment between us. 


* Made on the occasion of signing the income-tax treaty 
with India on Nov. 10 (press release 788). 
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Current Actions 


MULTILATERAL 


Copyright 
Universal copyright convention. Done at Geneva Sep- 
tember 6, 1952. Entered into force September 16, 1955. 
TIAS 3324. 
Ratification deposited: Brazil, October 13, 1959. 
Protocol 1 to the universal copyright convention con- 
cerning the application of that convention to the works 
of stateless persons and refugees. Done at Geneva 
September 6, 1952. Entered into force September 16, 
1955. TIAS 3324. 
Ratification deposited: Brazil, October 13, 1959. 
Protocol 2 to the universal copyright convention con- 
cerning the application of that convention to the works 
of certain international organizations. Done at Geneva 
September 6, 1952. Entered into force September 16, 
1955. TIAS 3324. 
Ratification deposited: Brazil, October 13, 1959. 
Protocol 3 to the universal copyright convention concern- 
ing the effective date of instruments of ratification or 
acceptance of or accession to that convention. Done at 
Geneva September 6, 1952. Entered into force August 
19, 1954. TIAS 3324. 
Ratification deposited: Brazil, October 13, 1959. 


Postal Services 
Universal postal convention with final protocol, annex, 
regulations of execution, and provisions regarding air- 
mail with final protocol. Done at Ottawa October 3, 
1957. Entered into force April 1, 1959. TIAS 4202. 
Ratifications deposited: San Marino, March 31, 1959; 
Ukrainian Soviet Socialist Republic, May 5, 1959; 
Peru, May 21, 1959; Philippines, June 18, 1959; Mo- 
rocco, July 9, 1959; United Kingdom (including the 
Channel Islands and Isle of Man), July 17, 1959; 
Spain (including its African territories), July 29, 
1959; Czechoslovakia, August 13, 1959: Netherlands 
(including Netherlands New Guinea, Surinam, and 
Netherlands Antilles), August 27, 1959; Monaco, Sep- 
tember 2, 1959; Albania, September 14, 1959. 


BILATERAL 


India 

Treaty for the avoidance of double taxation with respect 
to taxes on income. Signed at Washington November 
10, 1959. Enters into force upon exchange of instru- 
ments of ratification. 


Pakistan 

Treaty of friendship and commerce. Signed at Washing- 
ton November 12, 1959. Enters into force 1 month 
after the day of exchange of instruments of ratification. 


Poland 

Agreement amending the agricultural commodities agree- 
ment of June 10, 1959 (TIAS 4245), with exchange of 
notes. Signed at Washington November 10, 1959. 
Entered into force November 10, 1959. 
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DEPARTMENT AND FOREIGN SERVICE 








Recess Appointments 


The President on November 7 appointed Walter ©, 
Dowling to be Ambassador to the Federal Republic of 
Germany. (For biographic details, see Department of 
State press release 782 dated November 9.) 

The President on November 9 appointed William P. 
Snow to be Ambassador to the Union of Burma. (For 
biographic details, see Department of State press release 
779 dated November 9.) 





I —. 


Check List of Department of State | 
Press Releases: November 9-15 


Press releases may be obtained from the News 
Division, Department of State, Washington 25, D.C. 

Releases issued prior to November 9 which appear 
in this issue of the BULLETIN are Nos. 775 and 777 
of November 4. 





| 
| 
| 


No. Date Subject 
*779 11/9 Snow appointed Ambassador. to 
Burma (biographic details). 
780 11/9 Canada-U.S. joint defense communi- | 
que. } 
781 11/9 Investigation of plane incident in | 
Cuba. 

*782 11/9 Dowling appointed Ambassador to 
Federal Republic of Germany (bio- 
graphic details). | 

783. 11/10 Income-tax treaty with India. | 

784 11/10 Eleanor Dulles: “The Meaning of the 
Division of Germany.” | 

785 11/10 IJC report on St. Croix River Basin. | 

786 11/10 Agricultural agreement with Poland. 

787 11/10 Anti-American demonstrations in 
Panama. 

788 11/10 Herter: signing of income-tax treaty | 
with India. 

789 11/12 Treaty of friendship and commerce 
with Pakistan. | 

790 11/12 Dillon: International Social Service. | 

791 11/12 Herter, Bhutto, Mueller: signing of | 
treaty with Pakistan. | 

792 11/12 Herter: news conference. } 

7793 11/13 Publication on situation in Laos. 

*794 11/14 Wood designated Director, USOM, 
and Minister for Economie Affairs, 
India (biographic details). 

795 11/13 Herter: India-China border situation. 


*Not printed. 
1Held for a later issue of the BULLETIN. 
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Africa. The Question of South-West Africa (Sears, 
texts of resolutions) . eae ets ae 

Agriculture 

President Requests Investigation of Imports of Cot- 
ton Textiles . 

P.L. 480 eienetel poner ‘Signed "With 
Poland . BP ay ase Se. oe ae 

American Republics. Secretary Herter’s News Con- 
ference of November 12 . a ee 

Asia. Cooperating With Free Asia for Social and 
Economic Progress (Dillon) . eer 

Atomic Energy 

Secretary Herter’s News Conference of November 
12. Se 

US. Cnenniane « on “Health —s Tevetwea 1 in Nu- 
clear Weapons Tests (Lodge) . 


Burma. Snow appointed Ambassador . 


Canada 

Joint Commission Submits Report on St. Croix River 
Basin S 

United States end — Review Joint ‘Defense 
Problems (text of communique) 

China, Communist. Secretary Herter’s News Con- 
ference of November 12. 

Congress, The. Congressional Documents Relating 
to Foreign Policy . Rar et seh ey tte fees 
Cuba. U.S. Reports on Investigation of B-25 In- 
cident in Cuba . oe a a 

Department and Foreign Service 

American Public Opinion and U.S. Foreign Policy 
(Foster ) 

Recess ets (Dowling: Snow) . 

Economic Affairs 

Income-Tax Treaty Signed With India (Herter) . 

Joint Commission Submits Report on St. Croix River 
Basin. 

President heanate Investigation of ponte of Cot- 
ton Textiles . 

U.S. and Pakistan Sign Treaty of Friendship and 
Commerce (Herter, Bhutto, Mueller) . 

U.S. Welcomes Relaxation of British —_— 
Controls SERS eP fe) Sa ae ele. cae aes 

France. U.S. Comments on Health Hazards In- 
volved in Nuclear Weapons Tests (Lodge) . 

Germany 

Dowling appointed Ambassador . ‘ 

The Meaning of the Division of Germany (iiesae 


Dulles) . 
Secretary thistes’s News Culinnn: of Nuveuibee 
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UNITED STATES PENALTY FOR PRIVATE USE TO AVOID 
GOVERNMENT PRINTING OFFICE ren ey ee 


DIVISION OF PUBLIC DOCUMENTS 
WASHINGTON 25, DC. 


OFFICIAL BUSINESS 


The Republic of China 


On December 8, 1949, the Government of the Republic of China, 
as a result of Chinese Communist military successes on the main- 
land, established its provisional capital at Taipei on the island of 
Taiwan. It was a government whose political control had been 
made precarious by military defeat. Its very existence was 
threatened with internal subversion by Communist agents and by 
Communist military forces massed only 100 miles away across the 
Formosa Strait. 

This pamphlet is an account of the remarkable progress made 
by the Republic of China since 1949, the problems it has overcome, 
its situation today, and its prospects for the future. It describes 
the present territorial base of free China, its history, and its 
resources. 

The 63-page pamphlet is illustrated with maps and photographs. 


Publication 6844 25 cents 





